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Virginia Metal Products, Inc., large, 
modern plant in Orange, Virginia for 
production of library equipment, com- 
prises 170,000 sq. ft. 


@ By utilizing the unmatched skill and 
experience of Virginia Metal Products 
you secure greatest benefits in new 
construction or remodeling. For VMP 
bookstacks, carrels and books convey- 
ors now function in America’s newest, 
most modern libraries...large and 
small, 


Of rugged, durable steel, VMP book- 


stacks and equipment never warp, sag, 
crack or change dimension. You get 
maximum space utilization. The clean, 
sweeping lines of VMP steel book- 
stacks, the flush, modern appearance 
of shelving, the luxurious, baked-on 

finish, make VMP bookstacks 

and equipment the ultimate 
4 in functional beauty. 


{ 

LT ly YOURS: Colorful library 

bookstack equipment catalog. 

Gives complete information 
on shelves, stacks, carrels seminar 
study rooms, conveyors, file systems, 
and accessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “library catalog” on 
letterhead or card, and mail today. 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Dept. 
WL8-2, Orange, Virginia. 





VMP STEEL LIBRARY STACKS and equip- 
ment add functional beauty to modern libraries. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL 


Movable Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and 
Frames. 
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Tue merger of Abelard Press and Henry Schuman, Inc. 


5 


results in a well-rounded juvenile list covering all ages 
from 3 to 16, and providing a wide choice of carefull) 
planned books suitable for schools and libraries. 


Adult and juvenile catalogues giving full descriptions 
of the 26 Spring books and of all titles in print on the 


combined lists are now in preparation. 


Send for your free copy of either on 


hoth. Here are January, February, and March juveniles; all cloth-bound. 





TIGER TIZZY 

by Joseph Longstreth; 2-color 

pictures by William Hayes 

All the animals in the jungle get in- 
volved in the tiger's tizzy, but it remains 
for the king of the beasts to solve the 
problem 


February 5 to 8 $2.00 
JOEL SPENDS HIS MONEY 


written and illustrated in 

2 and 4 colors by Lucille Corcos 

What Joel did with his new allowance, 
how he eventually learned discrimination, 
and even learned how to save 


March 5 to 8 $2.00 
LUCKY PETE 


by Rachel Learnard 

Pictures by Gioia Fiammenghi 

How Pete raised two pups, sold them 
(and that makes quite a story), made 
out on his newspaper route in spite of 
the town bully and learned that people 
and dogs are more important than money. 


March 8 to |? $2.50 


COTTON FARM BOY 

by Merritt Mauzey 

A magnificent picture book, 50 litho- 
graphs combining with text to tell the 
story of Billy (the author), of cotton, 
and of the people who had to do with 
cotton 


January 10 to 15 $2.50 


VISUAL HISTORY OF THE U.S. 
by Harold U. Faulkner 

visuals by Graphics Institute 

A new kind of history told in 100 2-color 
diagrams and maps, with 75,000 words 
of narrative by Smith College's professor 
of history. 


February 12 to 16 $5.00 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE 

by Sarah R. Riedman 

pictures by Helen Ludwig 

How people learned the facts of nutri 
tion, what happens to food in your body 
how your cells use food to furnish energy 
and materials to grow on, how people 
learned to cook and preserve food. Also 
about the men who built the science 
of nutrition. 


March 12 to |16 


HEAVY WATER 

by Earl Chapin 

Illustrated by Nils Hogner 

A story of high adventure in which three 
teen-agers spend their summer vacation 
exploring the Minnesota lakes, looking 
for “heavy water’ they've read about 
Authentic historical background. 

March 12 to 16 


TANK MENAGERIE 

written and illustrated in 

2 colors by Theodore McClintock 

Told in fictional form, through the eyes 
of two teen-agers, the material is based 
on the author's personal experience with 
a tank of underwater animals 
biological information about animals much 
neglected in scientific literature for young 
people as well as a spell-binding arm- 
chair adventure. 


March 12 to 16 $2.50 


JANE CAMERON, SCHOOLMARM 
by Rita G. Brady 

Illustrated by Genia 

An excellent career story, but contains 
enough excitement and suspense to in 
terest boys as well as girls. Author is a 
high-school teacher who knows her 
subject 


March 12 to 16 $2.50 


Provides 








ABELARD - SCHUMAN ix. 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 
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SCOTCH BRAND 


permanent mending tape 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRODUCT FOR PAGE MENDING 


Demco is the first to offer libraries this completely new 

cellulose acetate mending tape — perfected after 10 

‘ ‘ years of test and experiment. No relation to Scotch 
atell| this cellophane tape, new Scotch Mending Tape stays 


crystal clear and shrink-proof, leaves no gummy resi- 


coupon for due. Write on it with pen or pencil. 
ORDER COMPLETE SUPPLIES - Now — equip every 


F desk in the library with handy short rolls of Scotch 
on . the . dot-service! Mending Tape! The tape fits oie present dispensers, 
and canbe stored for years without deterioration. 
%a" & 180" rolls f SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! Tell your principal how 
12 for $4.22 inexpensively Scotch Mending Tape repairs text 
%” » 1296" rolls book pages! Every classroom needs it! 
(available Feb 15). 


Demco Library Supplies, Dept. W 
$1 .68 each Box 1070, Madison!, Wisconsin 


Please send me the following quantities of Scotch Mend- 


Other widths and sizes ing Tope. 


available soon 


cartons (12 rolls, No. 1022) - - ea. $4.22 
rolls (No. 1023) - - - - - ea. $1.68 


Name 


LIILCO Address 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Zone State 





SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Come to the Fau 


| ayrregenen WHO RESIDE IN BIG CITIES or who 
are associated with university or large public 
libraries are apt to become indifferent to the lit- 
erary aspirations of villages and small towns. The 
notion that bigness provides sufficiency and that, 
anyway, there is nothing to be learned from a study 
of small libraries is prevalent among the blasé 
This is regrettable since small communities form 
the backbone of the nation 

The near-by suburban community of Burien re- 
cently held a Writers’ Fair which offered a good 
opportunity to learn at firsthand something about 
the literary life of a small town. The Burien Li 
brary Guild this year sponsored its second Writers’ 
Fair. Approximately thirty-five widely known re- 
gional authors were invited to participate in the 
“one-night stand.’ 

Before going to Burien, it seemed desirable to 
find out what a book fair is like. Apparently no 
two of them are exactly alike, but each is really a 
bazaar where books and their authors are feature 
attractions. Since the close of World War I, such 
events have been held throughout the country and 
they have become very popular with library friends 
and literary people. 

As they are known today, book fairs date from 
1936, but their origin is considerably earlier than 
might be supposed. The earliest reference to book 
fairs in the Oxford English Dictionary is dated 
1863. During the nineteenth century Great Britain 
experimented with exhibits that approximated book 
fairs and in 1907 a central book bazaar was estab- 
lished in Brussels. In 1931 a grand exhibition that 
could be likened to a book fair was held in Kroch's 
International Bookstore in Chicago. 

A notable stimulus to modern book fairs came 
in 1936 when the New York Times sponsored a 
National Book Fair. The purpose was ‘‘to present 
books in as many aspects as possible and to show 
how literature and life are inter-related.’ This fair 
was on a grand scale, arousing tremendous interest 
among book lovers, authors, librarians, dealers, and 
publishers. Despite an attendance charge, 90,000 
persons crowded through the turnstiles, but though 
successful, the book fair attracted only that portion 
of the populace that might be expected to attend 
At the time, there were estimates that an automobile 
show would have attracted 300,000 enthusiasts; a 
flower show, 200,000; a radio show, 181,000; a 
motor boat show, 100,000. In other words, books 
appealed to about as many persons as did motor 
boats 

Following this historic event, nearly every town 
became aware of the benefit to be derived from book 
fairs. Interest was simultaneously aroused in Eng 
land and other European countries when the Lon- 
don Times held a fair in 1936. At first indexes to 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of Wash 
ington, Seattle. 
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library publications hesitated to adopt the subject 
heading, “Book Fairs.” The very useful guide 
Library Literature, did not accept the heading until 
1952. Prior to that year, the index cited Book Fairs 
but relied upon a “see” reference to Books 
Exhibits 

The Writers’ Fair at Burien was 
Gregory Heights School auditorium. As with most 
other book fairs, its success was due to the “great 
imagination and gift of the organizer,’ who in this 
instance proved to be an enthusiastic citizen named 
Mrs. Lyle Pierce. Her objective was simply to bring 
books and ftiving authors to the attention of an 
enthusiastic audience. Regional book illustrators 
were introduced ; several authors who sported books 
“just off the press’ took their places at autograph 
ing tables; authors of juveniles were presented 
along with writers in various other categories 


held in the 


There was opportunity to view exhibits of paint 
ings, books, a “horse and buggy” print shop, the 
University of Washington Drama display, and the 
King County Library demonstration. Refreshments 
were served by the Library Guild 

No admission was charged but contributions were 
solicited by members of the Burien Library Guild 
The guild, founded as a service organization to 
foster growth of the Burien Public Library, helps 
to provide books, periodicals, and personnel for the 
library but saves half of its funds for a projected 
library building. 

The main ingredients for a successful book fair 
are a definite purpose and a competent organizer. 
There appears to be no dearth of authors or of 
citizens who want to “come to the fair.’ 


Lest We Forget 


In 1891 a group of essays by English writers 
was brought together in America to form a volume 
entitled A Plea for Liberty. Among the essays was 
one on ‘Free Libraries’’ by M. D. O'Brien, but do 
not for one minute suppose that the author was 
friendly. Nowadays free public libraries are taken 
for granted but sixty short years ago, Mr. O'Brien 
was asserting: 

If a man will not deduct a few coppers 
and then from his outlay in other luxuries to pur 
chase literature, he cannot want literature very 
badly; if he does not value books sufficiently well 
to buy them with his own earnings he does not 
deserve to have them bought for him with other 
people's earnings. The truth is that a Free 
Library favours one special section of the commu 
nity—the bookreaders—at the expense of all the 
rest. ... If one man may have his hobby paid for 
by his neighbors, why not all? Are theatre-goers, 
lovers of cricket, bicyclists, amateurs of music, and 
others to have their earnings confiscated, and their 
capacities for indulging in their own special hobbies 
curtailed, merely to satisfy gluttons of gratuitous 
novel-reading? 
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ou can make 

this glamorous 
ILLUMINATED 
SHADOW BOX 
with 

AN OLD CARTON 


relate, 


yor rook 
yorse PANTS 


Ret Tlkp 
R 
PARDENING 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


changeable -3- dimensional 


Tuts GARDEN DISPLAY was made Librarians know there is MAGIC in 
with Mitten's Letters and one of the Mitten's Letters! They give you distin 
background panels from MITTEN'S DIS tive signs at your fingertips—quickly 
PLAY MASTER #6! LIBRARY SET* nexpensively. They're the perfect an 
especially designed for libraries as a swer to all library sign-making problems 
complete package for making modern 

eye-stopping signs. It comes in a cor *MITTEN’'S DISPLAY MASTER #61- 
rugated carton which you can easily 699 assorted ‘'Pinbak" letters and num 
convert into an attractive SHADOW erals 34” to 2” high: 4 background 
BOX, with the simple instructions and Display Pane All can be used over 
illustrations we send you FREE! and over. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of Bulletin D-101 
“How to Make A Shadow Box Display With An Old Carton’ 


Library Display Service Dept. W-2 
Redlands 3, California, or 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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PAGEANT PRESS BOOKS 


=~ Lenten Reading 


MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE PATIENTS by Nellie Holman, M.D. 


A medical missionary in pre-Communist China relates her fascinating experiences, with 
emphasis on spiritual healing $2.50 


GOLD TRIED IN THE FIRE by © W. McConnell 


Orthodox and modern Christianity cross paths in a poignant and controversial novel 
by a well-known minister $3.00 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE IN VERSE by Ethel Tinney 


Lives of the leading feminine figures of the Old and New Testaments are retold with 
distinction. $2.00 


THE RUBAIYAT AND THE WINE OF CANA by Mark de Santo 


A convert to Catholicism provides the Christian answer to Omar Khayyam and his 
fatalistic pessimism. $2.50 


HIS HAND AGAINST EVERY MAN by Mary Alice Siddall 


A fast-paced yet thoughtful novel tracing the effect of faith in nature and God on a 
modern youth. $3.00 


ONE CHRISTMAS BEFORE DECEMBER by Jauquin McCain 


A book with a vital message, that men are being elevated to live together in harmony 
by accepting the Living Lord. Illus. $2.00 


THE OLD BIBLE IN RHYME by Allen Edward Rothwell 


A beautiful and clear presentation of the Old Testament in verse form. Excellent 
companion piece to the Bible $3.00 


=> Poetry 
FIRESIDE REVERIES by Albert ©. Graves 


Sparkling originality and wit, with a special note to book borrowers. $2.00 


BLACK LACE by Clarence Jonk 


Intense and vivid love poetry tracing the blossoming of love to full maturity. 


Illus. $2.00 
SAITH THE PREACHER by Bert Leach 


Finely wrought verse revealing a keen sensitivity to the human and natural world. $2.00 


PEACE SHALL COME by Nils Miller 


A positive and constructive appraisal of the attainment of everlasting peace. $3.00 


POEMS IN A MINOR KEY by Charles W. Ryan 


Illustrated by Thomas F. Penrose III. Outstanding philosophical verse with surrealist 
illustrations. $2.00 


20° library discount 





SPRING 1954 


»—> Nonfiction 


THE KNOW-HOW OF SALESMANSHIP by Seeley Lindeman 


A practical guide to the art of sale smanship containing expert advice on the day-to-day 
problems of selling psychology. $2.00 


MATHEMATICS, MINUS AND PLUS by Leeds K. Field 


A new working hypothesis which challenges existing mathematical theories $2.00 


AND LO, THE STAR by Margaret Aikins McGarr 


Memoirs of mental illness written with new insight into the world of the mentally sick 
and their adjustment to society $2.50 


Katherine's Food Book—USUAL FOODS IN UNUSUAL WAYS 


by Katherine Crouch and Elizabeth Trice. Appealing menus combined with recipes and 
special party ideas, designed for the American housewif« $2.50 


»> Juvenile Selections 
THE BLUE DRAGON 5) Jewel Joyce 


Molly and Alan help a bedraggled dragon look for his blue color 
in the Land Behind the Blue Plat« Illus. $2.50 


LITTLE DAVIE by ticléne Barret Agee 


Eleven-year-old Davie Renfro, crippled by polio, learns the secret 
of happiness and how to walk unaided Illus. $2.00 


FAIRY SNOW by Elinor ID. Cox 


Rhymes for the imaginative youngster, as a questioning “why” 
child visits Fairyland Illus. $2.00 


ATOMIC 'ENERY GOES PROSPECTING 


by Elmer V. (Eve) Edmonds 


‘Enery travels backward in time to the days of the cavemen, pirates 
and Indians $3.00 


ATOMIC 'ENERY TRIES DEEP SEA EXPLORING 
by Elmer V. (Eve) Edmonds 


Atomic gadgets go underwater in a Plastelastic Submarine. $3.00 


THE LITTLE DOG'S SEARCH 
by Mildred Whiteneck Moss 


The tale of a puppy who discovers a secret about Santa and finds 
a happy home. Illus. $2.00 


OLDIE: THE ENGINE THAT WON by Toni Morris 


Oldie, the “antique’’ engine of the Old West, teams up with a 
runaway Indian lad in an exciting race Illus. $2.00 
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Awards 


_— FIFTH ANNUAL NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS, 
representing official recognition by the book 
industry of outstanding works by American authors, 
were presented on January 26 to Saul Bellow for his 
novel, The Adventures of Augie March (Viking); 
to Bruce Catton for A Stillness at Appomattox 
(Doubleday); and to Conrad Aiken for his Col 
lected Poems (Oxford) 

The recent Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers’ $250 library scholarship, given to the 
School of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
for award to ‘a graduate student for training lead- 
ing to a degree as a public librarian’ has been 
granted to Marian Jean Lockwood Finely of Cath 
lamet, Washington. Mrs. Finely, who taught last 
year in the high school at Grandview, Washington, 
returned to the University of Washington last fall 
to prepare for a career as a public school librarian. 

The Department of Interior's efficiency award of 
$200 for personal accomplishment went to Paul 
Howard, the department's librarian, who, during 
the past two years, has investigated costs of bind 
ing library books. His investigation showed that 
by submitting binding jobs on competitive bids the 
library could save an average of $4.91 to $5.18 
per volume. Based on 3,500 volumes per year, the 
savings to the Department of the Interior could 
amount to as much as $18,090 each year 


Cecil R. McLeod, a member of the general infor- 
mation department of the Detroit Public Library, 
has won grand prize in the Saturday Review’s first 
annual World Travel Photography Contest. Mr. 
McLeod's color picture of a reflection of the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, Italy, won over more than 
40,000 entries in the first contest he had ever en- 
tered. He plans to take a two months’ leave of 
absence in March to fly around the world and will 
be the guest of local camera clubs (See January 2, 
1954, issue of Saturday Review.) 

Recipients of the Kenyon Review's three writing 
fellowships for 1954 are: in fiction, George Lann- 
ing, author of This Happy Rural Seat; in poetry, 
W. S. Merwin, author of A Mask for Janus; and, 
in criticism, R. W. B. Lewis, a member of the 
faculty at Princeton University. The stipend for 
unmarried Fellows is $2,000 and for married Fel- 
lows $3,000. In addition to these appointments, 
the 1953 Fiction Fellowship of Flannery O'Connor, 
author of Wise Blood, has been renewed 


With receipt of a Sylvania Television Award for 
1953, “Ding Dong School,” the Monday through 
Friday program in which “Miss Frances” gently 
guides the activities of the three-to-five-year-old 
group, has received in its first year almost every 
award which is granted in the television industry 
Another Sylvania award recipient is Irving Gaynor 
Neiman for his adaptation of the book, Appoint- 
ment in Samarra, produced on TV's “Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents” and judged the year's best adap 
tation for television 
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The Encyclopedia of Sports has been honored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation of Los Angeles with 
a special award for “noteworthy contributions to 
sports.” The awards were made to Frank G. Menke 
and Peter Brandwein for their work in editing the 
revised edition by Paul H. Helms 

Marcus Bach, author of Strange Altars, was the 
recipient of the Johnson Brigham Award for the 
best book written by an Iowa author in 1952 


OBITUARIES 


November 23. EUGENE ARMFIELD, former manag 
ing editor of Publisher’ Weekly and author of a 
novel, Where the Weak Grow Strong; forty-eight 
December 3. THE Very Rev. FRANCIS XAVIER 
TALBOT, Jesuit priest; author, editor, and former 
president of Loyola College; in Washington, D.C 
sixty-four. Former editor of the Roman Catholix 
magazine, America, Father Talbot organized the 
Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club and the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. His best known books 
are: Jesuit Education in Philadelphia; Shining in 
Darkness, a collection of plays; and Saint Among 
Savages, a biography of St. Isaac Jogues. He edited 
American Anthology and Fiction by Its Maker 
December 4. DANIEL GREGORY MASON, author 
professor emeritus, and former head of the musi: 
department of Columbia University; in Greenwich, 
(Connecticut; eighty. Dr. Mason was the author of 
From Grieg to Brahms, Beethoven and His Fore 
yunners, The Romantic Composers, Artistic Ideals, 
{he Dilemma of American Music, and other works 
as mber 5. Atice Crary SUTCLIFFE, biographer 
nd great grand-daughter of steamboat inventor 
Robert Fulton; in New York City. Mrs. Sutcliffe 
ras the author of Robert Fulton and the Clermont 
ublished in 1909, and Robert Fulton, a children’s 
ook published in 1915 
December 7. THe Rev. Dr. THomas C. CLarK, 
uthor and poet; former associate editor of The 
& hristian Century, nondenominational Protestant 
#eckly, and one-time managing editor of The Pul 
Yr, a Christian Century publication; in Chicago; 
“i venty-six. In addition to having written many 
poems, Dr. Clark edited more than a dozen poetry 
othologies 
qecember 7. JEAN JosePH RENAUD, former French 
vid international fencing champion and a prolifi 
Viriter who had written sixty-three novels and 
veral plays. Well known as a fencer early in the 
entury, M. Renaud became better known later as a 
«Brector and organizer of private duels, and was 
*leged to have superintended several hundred clan 
«g’stine encounters 
TS scnilies 9. CHARLES GREY GREY, British avia 
ikon expert; editor of Jane’s All the World's Air 
Raft; in London; seventy-eight. 


it cember 9. Howe rt Ervet Lewis, Welsh hymn 
vgriter, author, and clergyman; in Cardiff, Wales; 
r“nety-three. Dr. Lewis composed more than two 
h$ndred hymns—-some of them sung around the 
viprid. Among his books are Sweet Singers of 
»Males; My Christ and Other Poems; Dr. Herbert 
kyans: Life and Letters; The Gates of Life; By the 
Kiver Chebar; Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, a 
[yvotional Commentary; Encouragement, Aspect 
1» Divine Comfort; Songs of Victory; With Christ 


(Continued on page 458) 
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ACTS 
* 


ROMANS 


CHRISTENDOM’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


12 volumes — the only commentary using the complete texts of both the REVISED 
STANDARD and the King James Versions. 


“Scholarly . . . imaginative ... reverent . . . unique 
in Biblical commentaries.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


VOLUME 9 contains the complete texts and commentary on Acts and Romans, 
which, next to the Gospels, are the most important writings in the New Testa- 
ment, and the principal source for the study of Paul’s gospel. 


" T | PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
pon’ FoRSE VOLUME 1 


General and Old Testament Articles; 
you CAN =. ia,€ 
- Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
VOLUME 12 | Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel 
Ask your local bookseller ; vor a abidiies Articles; 
or write directly to pub- Matthew, Mark 
ils. 
lisher for complete detal beer *- John 
VOLUME 10 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 


Each, $8.75 
ABINGDON PRESS ° Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., 
Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 
Melbourne, Australia 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 456) 

Among the Miners; The Approach to Christ; T he 
Book Speaks Again; The Book Still Speaks; and 
several volumes of poetry and prose in Welsh, 
December 12. Ropert Ward JOHNSON, book il 
lustrator; instructor at the Art Students League of 
New York; after a heart attack; in New York City; 
seventy-two. One of the books that Mr. Johnson 
illustrated and for which he received high critical 
praise was The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler 
for Limited Editions 

December 13. DwiGut ANDERSON of Center Mor 
iches, Long Island; publicist and author; in Miami 
Florida; seventy-one. Mr. Anderson, former public 
relations director for the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation, and other scientific, professional, and 
welfare organizations, was the author of The Other 
Side of the Bottle, Making Things Happen in the 


Christmas Seal Sale, What It Means to Be a 
Doctor, and was coauthor of When Doctors Are 
Rationed 


December 13. Rev. Dr. Dork FRANK Dieren- 
pORF, Methodist clergyman, contributing editor of 
the Christian Advocate, and professor at Drew 
Theological Seminary; in Madison, New Jersey; 
seventy-nine. Among the works of Dr. Diefendorf, 
who was for many years a member of the book 
committee of the Methodist Publishing House, is 
The Christian in Social Relation 


December 14. Freperick W. Copurn, art 
and historian; in Lowell, Massachusetts; 
three. Mr. Coburn, who in 1920 three- 
volume history of Lowell, was an authority on 
Lowell-born James McNeill Whistler, the artist, 
and was instrumental in preserving Whistler's home 
as the center of the Lowell Art Association, of 
which he had been president for many years 


December 14. Mrs. Emit Lassen, artist, author 
and illustrator of children’s books; in Copenhagen, 
Denmark; sixty-five. Mrs. Lassen was the former 
Countess Suzanne Raben-Levetzau 


critic 
eighty 
wrote a 


December 14. Marjorie KINNAN RAWLINGS 
(BASKIN ), whose story, The Yearling, of a Florida 
backwoods boy, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1939; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage; in St. Augustine, Florida; 
fifty-seven. The death of the novelist cut short her 
work on a new project—a biography of Ellen Glas 
the Virginia novelist. Mrs. Rawlings’ first 
novel, South Moon Under, followed more than ten 
years of unsuccessful attempts to become a fiction 
writer. A Book of the Month Club selection, it was 
followed by Golden Apples, a close contender for 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1935, The Yearling, and When 
the Whippoorwill, a collection of short 
which appeared in 1940. In 1942, Mrs. Rawlings 
wrote a nonfiction book about her farm, Cross 
Creek, another Book of the Month choice, and a 
Florida cookbook, Cross Creeh Cookery. She briefly 
departed from the north Florida swamps which had 
made her famous to compose her first novel with 
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stories 


a northern setting, The Sojourner, published last 
year 
December 16. Bishop Paut BENTLEY KERN of 


the Methodist Church; clergyman, educator; after 
an illness that had restricted his activities since his 
retirement in 1952; seventy-one. Bishop Kern was 
coauthor of A Methodist Church and lis Work and 
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futhor of The Miracle of the Galilean, The Basic 
yeliefs of Jesus, and Methodism Has a Message. 


‘ecember 18. JOHN Davip GrirritrH-Davies, for- 


ee 


ner assistant secretary of the Royal Society of 


¥.ondon and author of many historical works; in 
fourton on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, England; 
afty-four. Among Mr. Griffith-Davies’ books are 


ae, 


1 New History of England, in four volumes, and 
he Nation at Work. 

Jecember 18. Louis MONASH, a retired public 
¢hool principal and writer on child psychology: 
.fter a long illness; in New York City. Dr. Monash 
tas the author of Know Your Child and a con 
Yibutor to professional and other publications 
‘ecember 19. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, world re- 
zowned physicist, Nobel Prize winner and authority 
“sn cosmic rays; former head of the California In- 
yitute of Technology; after a long illness; in San 
ijfarino, California; eighty-five. Dr. Millikan was 
«author or coauthor of: A Course of College Experi 
nents in Physics; Theory of Optics ; Mechanics, 
folecular Physics, Heat; A First Course in Phys- 
‘; A Laboratory Course in Physics for Secondary 
hools; Electricity, Sound and Light; The Elec- 
yn; Science and Life; Elements of Physics; Evo- 
gtion of Science and Religion; A First Course in 
rysics in Colleges; Science and the New Civiliza 
on; Time, Matter and Value; Electrons, Protons, 
Fotons, Neutrons, and Cosmic Rays; his autobiog- 
réphy (1950), and many contributions in scientifi 
pyblications 


i 
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Léecember 19 


RABBI IsipoR WARSAW, executive 
director of Vocational Adoption, Inc., which he 
fSunded to. find careers and scholarships for or- 
pganed children; in New York City; seventy-three 

who was born in Russia, was the 


‘ 


Dy. Warsaw 
agthor of several pamphlets and books. His latest 
b§ok, Road to the Millennium, tracing the history 
o~ vocational adoption, was published in 1946 


Chcember 20. WILLIAM BERNARD ZiFF, author 
aijd publisher; founder and chairman of the board 
o% directors of the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company; 
off acute coronary thrombosis; after an illness of 
se4eral months; in New York City; fifty-five. Mr 
Zt was the author of several best-selling books of 
mgafiction, including The Coming Battle of Ger 
many, The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, The Rape at 
PHestine, and Two Worlds, as well as a long poem, 
I 


| the Makes 


D'cember 21. Lantus DUANE Evans, who re 
ceftly completed editing Sir Winston Churchill's 
T.Sumph and Tragedy for publication in this coun 
tr% in Cambridge, Massachusetts; ninety-two. Mr 
Exfins was associated with Houghton Mifflin for 
fiffy-nine years, first as a proofreader and then as 
and editor He had edited manuscripts for such 
noged writers as Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
Jogn Fiske, Lafcadio Hearn, and Willa Cather 
Eatlier, he had worked on the writings of Henry 
Jaynes, Amy Lowell, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
Ginaliel Bradford. He also had a part in prepar 
ing the Riverside series of Cambridge poets, the 
D:étmouth Bible, and the Riverside Textbooks and 
Edjication series 


Dee mber 22. Atice Bretz, who became blind at 
th “age of fifty-one, learned Braille, and described 
he if experiences in the book, 1 Begin Again; after 
a H ng illness; in New York City; seventy-eight 


M:} Bretz was made an honorary member of the 
: (Continued on page 460) 
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... AND TALKED TO CAESAR 


It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry mv voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she'll find the answer in 
THe Book or KNOWLEDGE. 
onds she has it... 


And in a few sec- 
in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
year alone, 1 out of et ery / page smas com] letely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re 
vision that keeps this reference work modern. But 
Sue doesn't stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds... and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is unique 
hecause it actually makes the child want to 
read, Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally ... helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE 
. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 15,000 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 31,000 alpha- 
hetized index references and cross-references 
. . is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of Tut Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Ene velopedia Americana, Grolier Ene yelopedia The Book of Knowledge, 


Ric hards Topical Ene yelopedia Lands and P. »ples The 
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Book of Popular Science, 





OBITUARIES 

(Continued from page 458) 
Society of Women Geographers because, in point- 
ing new ways to help the blind, she satisfied the 
society's requirements that all members must have 
explored some hitherto unknown land 
December 22. AdA Ciaine Darsy, author of books 
of historical fiction for young people; after an ill- 
ness of three months; in St. Joseph, Missouri; sixty- 
nine. Miss Darby's first book, Pantalettes and Pina- 
flores, a picture of Missouri life in 1850, was fol- 
lowed by Skip Come a Lou, with a similar back 
ground. Her other juvenile books include Hickory 
Good; Sometimes Jenny Wren; Peace Pipes at Por- 
tage; Look Away, Dixte Land; Yonder the Golden 
Gate; Columbine Susan; Gay Soubretie; Jump 
Lively, Jeff; Island Girl; and Ketruah Came ’Round 
the Horn. The author's latest book, published in 
October, was Pull Away, Boatman. 
December 22. ELAINE EASTMAN, author; in Had- 
ley, Massachusetts; ninety. When Mrs, Eastman 
was twelve, she and her sister, Dora, wrote Apple 
Blossoms, a book of poems for children that at- 
tained wide prominence. In 1890, she was the first 
supervisor of schools in the Indian territory of 
Dakota and later she and her husband, the late 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, published several books 
on Indian life recently republished as textbooks. 
December 23. HAROLD J. Nose, former Secretary 
of the United States Embassy at Seoul, Korea; fol- 
lowing a period of treatment for a heart condition; 
en route to his home at Orinda, California for the 
Christmas holidays; fifty. A recognized authority 
on Far Eastern languages, culture, and history, Mr 
Noble, who had served in the East in many capaci- 
ties, was the author of What It Takes to Rule 
Japan, published in 1946 
December 23. GERHARD SCHACHER, former news- 
paperman, radio commentator, and lecturer recog- 
nized as an authority on political science and as 
an interpreter of the European scene; in Chicago; 
fifty-seven. Berlin born, Mr. Schacher wrote several 
books on European politics. Two of these, Central 
Europe and the Western World and He Wanted 
to Sleep in the Kremlin, were published here 
December 24. RALPH LINTON, Sterling Professor 
of Anthropology at Yale University; of a heart ail 
ment; in New Haven, Connecticut; sixty. Dr. Lin 
ton was the author of The Cultural Background of 
Personality, published in 1945, and Study of Man, 
originally published in 1936 and recently chosen 
one of the 200 most important books in social stud 
ies written during the first half of the twentieth 
century, With his wife, the former Adelin Hohl- 
feld, he wrote Man’s Way and The Lore of Birth 
days. An acknowledged leader in work on the rela 
tionship of anthropology and psychology, he de 
livered lectures at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on “Cultural and Mental Disorders” 
which will be published in book form this year 
Dr. Linton spent several years working on a book, 
“The History of Civilization,” which was sched- 
uled for 1955 publication 
December 25. Carter H. HARRISON, five times 
Mayor of Chicago and author of an autobiography, 
Stormy Years; in Chicago; ninety-three 
December 26. ALEXANDER Marx, leading Hebrew 
historian and bibliographer of Jewish books and 
manuscripts; director of libraries and Jacob H. 
Schiff Professor of History at the Jewish Theo 
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gical Seminary of America; after a brief illness; 
4 New York City; seventy-five. Dr. Marx built 
(pe seminary libraries—which contained 5,000 vol 
umes and three manuscripts on his arrival there— 
isto the richest and largest special Jewish collec- 
ion in the world. After fifty years under his direc- 
thon, the collection today comprises 144,000 books 
od 8,000 manuscripts. Dr. Marx also was the au 
tSor of numerous historical books and bibliogra- 
gues and a contributor to Jewish magazines in this 
cfuntry and Europe. His published works include 
Sgder Olam, A History of the Jewish People, Stud 
i% in Jewish History and Booklore, Moses Mai 
ryonides, and The Life and Work of Rashi. 
Uiecember 27. James E. Amos, bodyguard and 
valet to President Theodore Roosevelt and later a 
stecial agent of the FBI; of a heart attack; in 
Jamaica, New York; seventy-four. Mr. Amos pub- 
lished a book, Hero to His | ‘alet, in 1927, recount 
ingy intimate details of his twenty years as “head 
ahn’ in the Roosevelt household in Washington 
ugd at Oyster Bay, Long Island. His collaborator 
wes John T. Flynn, a former newspaperman. 
x. Emity PALMER Cape, artist and 
iter, and the first woman student at Columbia 
t fliversity; in Sarasota, Florida; eighty-eight. Mrs 
Cipe was the author of a biography of the late 
Lagi iter F. Ward, a noted sociologist, and, with him, 
ecgted Glimpses of the Cosmos. She wrote The 
Lgutern Bearer and other books, as well as maga 
cise articles 
Dycember 27. JULIAN TuwiM, Polish poet who 
lived in the United States from 1939 to the end of 
World War Il; in Zakopane, Poland; fifty-nine 
Mi Tuwim, whose poems were translated into 
rmagny languages, was the author of Craving for 
G-3d, The Dancing Socrates, and Collected Poems, 
K.gimierz. 
Deéember 28. MCQUILKIN DE GRANGE, 
emritus of sociology at Dartmouth College; in 
Beynton, New Jersey; seventy- three. Dr. de Grange 
wi i the author of an 800-page reference work, The 
Nature and Elements of Sociology, as well as a 
nug ber of pamphlets and papers 
Desember 28. SIMON SIGMUND TANHAUSER, 
er xnd first president of the Long Island Poets’ As 
sociation and retired station agent for the Long 
Island Rail Road; in Springfield Gardens, New 
Ycsk; sixty-eight. As Si Tanhouser, he was known 
as the poet laureate of the Long Island Rail Road 
whkh, with the commuters who ride was the 
sukiect of many of his verses. He was the author 
of two books of poetry, Rhymes of the Sunrise 
Treql and Songs of Horticulture 
Deiymber 29. JoHN MANTLE CLApP, author and 
forsjer professor at the New York University 
Schzol of Retailing; in New Britain, Connecticut; 
cighy y-three. Professor Clapp’s published works in 
cluce How to Talk, How to Write, and Effective 
Tal&ing in Conference. 
Decémber 31. Kay E. KurrGaarp, Danish-born 
artis}, author, and seaman; after a long illness; in 
Kingston, New York; sixty-five. Mr. Klitgaard, 
who: illustrated his own books, was the author of 
Servet Months and Seven Days; The Deep; The 
Incredible Voyages of the N. N.; Through the 
Amevican Landscape, a travel book written on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship; and O// and Deep Water 
recoyating his World War II experiences as a 
Libetty ship officer with the United States Merchant 
Martie 
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GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS 


SILENT... FREE-ROLLING .. . BUILT TO LAST 





A long life and a quiet, happy one is assured for these 
carriers by Gaylords’ special built-in features... 


BOLTED SHELVES 


All shelves are glued 
into notched uprights, 
and bolted for per- 
manent rigidity. 








DELUXE CASTERS 


Both types of caster have malle- 
able iron mountings — best for 
quiet operation. The two rigid No. 34 BOOK TRUCK Top and middle 
and two swivel casters on each shelves are tilted for easy reading 
truck operate on enclosed chrome of book titles. Available with either 


S-Type or C-Type casters, Length 32 


steel ball bearings for easy roll- 7 : 
inches. Width 16 inches, 


C-Type. All cushion ing, easy turning. Cushion rubber 
rubber tire absorbs treads absorb shocks of rough 
shock and vibration. of jointed floors for super-quiet 


movement. 


Gaylord Book Trucks are made 
of quarter sawed oak in light or 
dark finish. Now also made of se- 
lected maple in No. 700 light and 
No. 800 mellow maple finishes. 


You'll like the long life and 
S-Type. Hord rubber trouble-free operation provided 
core with cushion rub- by Gaylords’ built-in features. Ne. 23 BOOK TRUCK The most popular 
ber tread. style. Has 3-shelf capacity for about 


150 Books. Available with either 
GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK S-Type or C-Type casters. Length 32 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT inches. Width 14% inches. 
Write for detailed information and prices 











LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF Furniture 
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“df all my jobs 
were made as easy!” 


—has been the quick reaction of hundreds of school and public librarians 
all over the country upon seeing these Childcraft teaching aids. Based on 
actual use in cooperating schools which are listed in each program, they 
help you to go directly to whatever extra material, aids and ideas a Kin- 
dergarten, Ist, 2nd, or 3rd Grade teacher is seeking. 


Easy to use. Each teaching aid suggests successful Fall, Winter, and Spring 
school activities. All are developed step by step: preparation, approach, 
activities, evaluation. Over 2000 references provide appropriate songs, 
stories, exhibits, experiments and projects. 


Proved practical. All contents are the result of daily teaching experiences 
in widely different types of schools. 


Make your library service to teachers of young children easier . . . and 
save time too! Simply fill in the coupon below. 


t rough Tee 


4Vesy 
Minor, Childer ds, 


America’s famous 
child development plan 





Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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“For anyone writing about Britain, or talking about Britain, or intending to 
write or talk about Britain, this handbook is a must.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 


AN INVALUABLE 

REFERENCE BOOK FOR TOURIST, 
BUSINESSMAN OR JOURNALIST 

... ANYONE INTERESTED IN BRITAIN 


AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 





AM OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


The new 1954 edition of a handbook originally prepared by the British 
Government to keep its overseas officials up to date about their own 
country—now available to the general reader in the U.S.A. 

Written in popular, readable style, it contains a wealth of factual 
information not found in guide books. 


This official handbook contains chapters on The British Isles, Government and 
Administration, Defense, Public Services, Finance, Science, Trade and Industry, 
Social Welfare, Religion, The Arts, The British Press, etc. as well as a biblio- 
graphy, index and many maps. 
Cloth—approx. 300 Pages. Price $2.00 postpaid 
THE POPULAR WAR HISTORIES 


A series of informative and easily read histories of various campaigns in 
World War Il, written by world-famous authors. 





ARMS AND THE MEN by Eric Linklater $2.40 
GREECE AND CRETE by Christopher Buckley $2.85 
CAMPAIGN IN ITALY by Eric Linklater $2.85 
NORWAY-COMMANDOS-DIEPPE 

hy Christopher Buckley . $2.40 
N.W. EUROPE hy John North.......... ae .$2.40 


Complete catalogues of publications from Britain 
available exclusively through B.1.S. 


will be sent on request. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


SALES SECTION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza © New York 20, N. Y. 
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Frances Cavanah 


“> ST THINK,” wrote a fourth-grade girl to 
Frances Cavanah, “if it hadn't been for you 
I never would have known that Balboa discovered 
the Pacific!’ This refreshing reaction, typical of 
young readers, explains why Frances Cavanah en- 
joys writing and editing for children. Author of a 
dozen books, and coauthor and editor of more than 
a dozen others, Miss Cavanah is as well known as 
an editor as a writer 

Born September 26, 1899, in Princeton, Indiana, 
of Irish, English, Scottish, and French Huguenot 
descent, Frances Elizabeth Cavanah grew up in 
Mount Vernon and Evansville. Her father, a teacher 
and school principal, died when she was young 
Her family background undoubtedly gave Miss Cav- 
anah the first impetus towards the subjects she chose 
later to write about. The first Cavanahs came to 
North Carolina via Ireland in the early 1700's, 
while the first American ancestor of her maternal 
grandfather, Thornton Neale, arrived in Virginia 
in 1649. His nephew was later known as General 
“Stonewall” Jackson 

Thornton Neale did not approve of slavery, so 
as a young man he left the South for southern 
Indiana, where he became a pioneer farmer and an 
ardent supporter of the new Republican party 
Frances Cavanah was nine she 
yearned to write. The first person to encourage her 
was a grade teacher in Evansville, Bettye Mc- 
Cutcheon, now retired. In junior high school, 
Frances won a writing contest on ‘My Favorite 
Character in Little Women" (Jo, of course). That 
was the deciding factor in her early resolution to 
be a writer 

Her first job after graduating from De Pauw 
University was in Chicago, as book review editor 
of The Continent, a Presbyterian magazine no 
longer published. From there, Miss Cavanah went 
to Child Life, where she remained fifteen years, the 
last eight as associate editor. She contributed fre- 
quently to the magazine, and read letters from lit- 
erally thousands of youthful subscribers. One com- 
ment was about her own stories, which later became 
her first book, The Treasure of Belden Place: 
“Those children are always doing the things I want 
to do.” Another: “I'd like to correspond with 
someone my own age. How old its Frances 
Cavanah ?” 


From the time 


Perhaps her most rewarding experience as an 
editor was as director of biography for Row, Peter- 
son and Company, where Miss Cavanah was editor 
of the Real People series, a group of forty-eight 
biographies of leaders in American and world his- 


tory. A number have been translated into other 
languages. Just preceding this assignment, she was 
biography editor of the 1947 revision of World 
Book Encyclopedia, and anthology editor of the 
1949 revision of Childcraft. Of Real People, pre- 
pared for use in the schools, Miss Cavanah says 
“We tried to show history in human terms. I feel 
it is very important for children to realize that his- 
tory is made by people, and that it is a continuing 
process to which they, in time, will have a chance 
to contribute.” 

This idea motivated her as coauthor of two basic 
elementary histories, Our New Land, and Our New 
Nation. The same motif runs through all of Miss 
Cavanah's work—her four “‘city’’ books, Benjy of 
Boston, etc., which show the influence of various 
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nationalities in American communities; her histori 
cal books, A Patriot in Hoops, Boyhood Adventures 
of Our Presidents, and her highly successful Our 
Country's Story, also translated into Korean, which 
has sold over 100,000 copies in its different edi 
trons 

Miss Cavanah’s own favorite is They Knew Abe 
Lincoln. As a child, she was thrilled by the knowl 
edge that Lincoln had grown up almost in the next 
county. She wondered what it must have been like 
to have known him, what friends he had made dur 
ing those fourteen years in Indiana, what his family 
thought of him. She founded her book largely on 
Lincoln's own statements, and those of people who 
had been closely associated with him as a boy. The 
New Yorker commented, ‘Adds up to an illumi 
nating portrait,’ while The Horn Book remarked, 
“Presented with flavor and humor.” 

Miss Cavanah’s publishers, Macrae Smith, are en 
thusiastic about her new book, tentatively entitled 

We Came to America,” to be published later this 
year. Intended primarily for young adults, the book 
will show how this country looked to the succession 
of newcomers who have been arriving on these 
shores since our beginnings. 

Miss Cavanah is tall and slender, her brown hair 
touched with gray. She is gay, full of fun, and 
humor frequently glints from her blue eyes. Her 
little chuckle bubbles up at the slightest provoca- 
tion. She is passionately fond of the theater, and 
would rather read plays than anything else, al- 
though biography ranks a close second. In 1953, 
she spent several months in Europe, gathering ma- 
terial for future books. For many years her home 
has been in Evanston, Illinois, where she lives part 
of each year. Much of her research is done in the 
Library of Congress. 

In October 1952 Miss Cavanah’s alma mater 
called her back to bestow on her a citation for meri- 
torious achievement and service. At the DePauw 
Inaugural Convocation, with Mary Beard, William 
Oatis, and other famous sons and daughters of the 
university, she was cited for attaining ‘‘distinction 
as writer and editor of books for young people 

MURIEL FULLER 
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Highlights from Prentice-Hall 


AJ 
Successful Photography 
ANDREAS FEININGER © A concise yet comprehensive self-instruction 
guide to photographic mechanics, techniques, and applications, by one 
of the world’s foremost photographers 6" x9", just published, $3.95 





Championship Baseball 


WILLIAM T. LAI ¢ Based on the Dodgers’ training methods, here ar 
uniquely clear drawings and explanations of play, especially helpful to 
Little League and other young players February, $2.95 





All Those in Favor 
DON FONTAINE © An absorbing story for teen-agers about a Mexican 


visitor who upset the fraternity system in an Illinois high school. By 
the author of “Sugar on the Slate.’ Late March, $2.95 





Immortality 


ALSON J. SMITH ¢ A minister discusses psychic phenomena, the find 
ings of parapsychology, and beliefs of scientists like Eddington and 
Millikan about life after death February, $3.00 





, 
Clown 
EMMETT KELLY with F. Beverly Kelley © The sad-faced little hobo 
of The Greatest Show on Earth tells of his climb to fame and his circus 
life with all its thrills, chills, and triumphs Late March, $3.95 





You Can Master Life 
JOHN H. CROWE © Sympathetic and constructive help on solving such 


problems as fear, worry, neuroses, superstition, indecision, and reaching 
one’s desired goals. ‘“Recommended.’’—Lib. Jour Just published, $2.95 





The Agricultural Resources 
of The World 


WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, ed. © Scholarly reference atlas with over 
300 maps and graphs plus explanatory text 
1514" x 1244", May, $13.35 





The Great Issues of Polities 
LESLIE LIPSON © Helpful for discussion groups, this stimulating guide 


takes up questions basic to all governmental forms March, $7.00 


Prices subject to library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Edith Simon 


HERE 1S NO GREATER SYMBOL of the lofty 
heights to which man's genius can rise than 

the medieval cathedral. The twentieth century tour- 
ist coming upon such a building, often in the heart 
of a noisy, bustling European city, is caught sud- 
denly in the web of the past, and for a moment at 
least he is transported into another era when human 
art and labor and ingenuity combined in one of the 
noblest achievements of religious faith. Such a 
moment came for the novelist Edith Simon during 
a visit to Norwich Cathedral. Three years (and 
seven versions) later, her novel, The Golden Hand 
(1952), the stery of the building of the purely 
fictitious cathedral of St. Hand, was finished. Like 
the great cathedrals themselves, it was a labor of 
love. In addition to the vast amount of research 
involved in recreating a fourteenth century English 
town and its inhabitants, Miss Simon actually drew 
an imaginary map of the district and filled a note- 
book with sketches of the cathedral in different 
stages of building, of its woodwork, sculpture, 
paintings, etc. The result is an historical novel of 
unusual vividness and verisimilitude, one which the 
New York Herald Tribune found ‘a spacious and 
carefully wrought novel, thought-provoking and 
rewarding,” and Orville Prescott of the New York 
Times called “one of the finest historical novels I 
have read in recent years 

Edith Simon was born in Berlin, Germany, May 
18, 1917, the daughter of Walter Frederick and 
Grete (Goldberg) Simon. She has one younger 
sister who is also a novelist, writing under the name 
I. Goodwin. Miss Simon's early interests in paint 
ing and writing were encouraged at school (the 
Fuerstin Bismarck Schule). In 1931 the family 
settled in London where she studied painting at 
the Slade School of Art and later lithography at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a professional artist. It was a 
busy life. In addition to the art—and she was now 
exhibiting paintings and doing book illustrations 
and jacket designs for publishers—there was always 
reading and writing stories and essays ‘for private 
consumption 

In 1938 she translated Arthur Koestler’s first 
novel, The Gladiators, from German into English. 
Her own first novel, The Chosen, appeared in 1940. 
Although it received favorable reviews, it was des 
tined for oblivion, The first edition was destroyed 
by fire bombs, and the book has never been re- 
printed. Nothing daunted, Miss Simon published 
three more novels—Biting the Blue Finger (1942), 
Wines Deceive (1944), The Other Passion (1948) 

none as yet published in the United States 

Meanwhile, in August 1942, she married Dr 
E. C. R. Reeve, a research geneticist. He has al- 
ways been sympathetic with her writing ambitions, 
and she is duly grateful for his encouragement and 
the obvious pleasure with which he will lay aside 
a textbook of mathematics in order to discuss a 
technical problem which is holding me up.” The 
Reeves moved from London to Edinburgh in 1947 
when he was appointed to the Edinburgh University 
Agricultural Research Council. There their two 
children were born—Antonia Mary in 1950 and 
Simon Raynold in 1952. There too Miss Simon has 
written the two novels by which the American read- 
The Golden Hand and the 


both 


ing public knows her 
more recent The House of Strangers (1953) 
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published by Putnam. The latter is a contemporary 
novel, the story of a young widow who joins a 
colony of archeologists uncovering a prehistoric 
village in Scotland and in the tensions of communal 
life makes her own emotional adjustments and finds 
her place. The book is full of solid detail. Some 
reviewers indeed, like V. P. Hass of the Chicago 
Tribune, found the detail excessive: ‘Fine writing 
and intelligent probing are not enough. The reader 
must be given something in which he is willing 
to invest his emotions.” But Nancie Matthews, in 
the New York Times, commented: “Beneath Miss 
Simon's deliberately ponderous style there is an 
intensity of feeling and an undercurrent of suspenss 
that makes reading The House of Strangers an im 
mensely gripping experience.’ 

real for 


Strang 


The distractions of a multiple career are 
Miss Simon. The writing of The House of 
ers was interrupted by the births of the two chil 
dren, and much of it was done during five months 
in the hospital. Miss Simon says Treating writ 
ing as a serious job while bringing up small chil 
dren and running a house is not altogether easy, 
but I wouldn't leave my children in anyone 
hands, and I find the constant contact with them 
rewarding and endlessly instructive.’ She does 
much of her writing in the evenings and while the 
children are napping, but it is rapidly becoming a 
family project. “The French windows of my study 
open on the garden, so the children can run in and 
out. Antonia has a little desk next to mine, wher 
she paints on the back of discarded manuscripts 
decorates typewriter spools with plasticine, 
beads, and frequently asks questions 

For recreation Miss Simon paints (and occa 
tionally designs book jackets), swims, reads, and 
enjoys taking the children walking along Edin 
burgh's enchanting Princes Street. She likes to 
travel and says that her most memorable trip abroad 
was a visit to the cave paintings of Lascaux in the 
Dordogne, “which inspired some of the feeling in 
The House of Strangers.” VINETA COLBY 
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MED FOR BATTLE... 














er's coffee; smeared with father’s tobacco 
ashes; rumpled by teen-agers’ care- 
less rompings. 


But books bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCK- 
RAM are truly armed for battle. For this fabric sheds dirt; repels 
liquids; is tougher than most enemies it may meet. 


And HOLLISTON BUCKRAM comes 
through every joust with flying colors. Bright colors that don’t turn 
drab and flat. Sharp hues that retain their freshness and newness 
for the life of the book. 


So please specify HOLLISTON BUCKRAM 
when your next group of books needs to be fitted for new suits of 
armour. 


A 
ie al 
Your books won't have to take the shocks 
and jolts absorbed by “Knights of Olde.” 
; But, at times, they'll find the goin’ pretty 
rough. For books do get splashed with moth- 





TH HOLLISTON MILLS, nc. TO THE BINDER . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS ee ag = Mle > 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA +» CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 














The Tangled Fire of 
William Faulkner 


by William Van O’Connor 


With interest in Faulkner's 
fiction at an unprecedented 
peak, this new study has wide 
appeal not only for students 
of literature but for the legion 
of Faulkner readers. Although 
primarily a critical interpreta- 
tion of Faulkner’s novels and 
short stories, the book provides 
many fascinating sidelights on 
his life and personality. Much 
of the biographical material, 
obtained by the author through 
correspondence and conversa- 
tions with the people around 
Faulkner, has not been pub- 
lished before. Joseph Warren 
Beach, the distinguished critic, 
says the book “serves a dis- 
tinct need both for the general 
reader and the more critical 
student of the American 
novel.” $4.00 


NOW IN A 2np PRINTING: 


Forms of Modern 
Fiction 

William Van O'Connor, ed. 

“An unusually good anthology, 

containing a number of bright 

and provocative essays by 


critics of contemporary litera- 


ture.” New Yorker. $4.50 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








Thrifty Buyer 
Will Consult 


The New a= 





Catalog 
of 
Reprints 
in Series 


Fourteenth Edition 


Fall 1953 


to Select Sturdy, Attrac- 
tive, Time-T ested Books At 
Budget-Saving Prices. 


The Catalog quickly dis- 
closes the thousands of titles 
available in ninety-two re- 
print series with full buy- 
ing information. The Spring 
1954 Supplement will bring 
it up to date. 

The price including Supplement 


is $4 in the U.S. and Canada 
( Foreign, $5.) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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When you give a pint of blood, 
how much is left? 


Whether you’re short or tall, fat or thin, 
Republican or Democrat, male or fe- 
male, your adult body usually contains 
at least ten pints of blood. So when you 
give a pint, you have nine pints left. 


Doctors tell us, too, that our body has 
amazing regenerative powers; it starts 
replacing that blood immediately. And 
the U.S. Blood Bank Program won't let 
you give more than one pint at a time, 
not more than five times a year, and 
makes you wait eight weeks between 
donations. 


These facts and many more are found 


the headings “Heart,” “Transfusion,” 
“Blood.” These articles are accurate, in- 
formative and up to date. In keeping 
with World Book’s insistence on accu- 
racy, the color illustrations of the heart 
and circulation of the blood have been 
done by the only known commercial 
artist who has a medical degree. 


Such accurate and vivid presentation of 
facts is one of many reasons why World 
Book continues to be first choice of 
America’s schools and libraries. 


The United States Blood Bank Program needs a life- 
saving stream of 3,700,000 pints a year. Your nearest 
Red Cross blood donation center can tell you if and 


in the World Book Encyclopedia under 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan. 


when you can give. Why not see them. . . now? 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
February titles, ready late January, $2.50 each: 


RAMBLING ACRES by Phyllis Yahnke 
Could Lynn Benton return to her farm home 
at Rambling Acres, knowing she was bound to 
meet the man she had made herself stop loving? 

DREAM'S END by William Neubauer 
At 23, Corn Vance felt life was passing her by. 
Even working at the Youth Center began to 
seem duJl—until she met Jeff White, the new 
doctor. 

MAINE INTERLUDE by Gay Rutherford 
Why should a successful career girl, fiancee 
of a New York architect, be so afraid to make 
a trip of mercy to her home town in Maine? 

BULLWHACKER by Chuck Stanley 
Who but Clark Raven would have ridden the 
Oregon trail with a leather lash around his 
waist instead of a gun belt of Colts? 

THE SAGEBRUSH KID by Barry Cord 
Lanny Thompson was a hard deputy in a hard 
country—and not even gunshot at Spillway 
Gorge could stop him from trying to get the 
Sagebrush Kid. 

WAIT LONG, WAIT STILL by M. M. Thomas 
Thé first time she saw him he was peeking 
through her trailer window. The second time, 
he was a corpse! 

ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Ine. 








BIOGRAPHIES OF 
350 PEOPLE 
IN THE NEWS 


are in 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK: 1953 


$6.00 


in U. S. & Canada 
($9.00 Foreign) 


Monthly Issues, $4.00 per year 
in U. S. & Canada 
($6.00 per year Foreign) 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 














What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


of the 


readers for 


aa 
A 
as 


{Eprror's Nore: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns } 


columns 


Beta Phi Mu Memberships 


The members of Beta Phi Mu, the graduate li 
brary science honorary fraternity, wish to offer 
membership in the fraternity to all graduates of 
accredited library schools who meet the scholastic 
requirements for admission. These are: graduation 
from a fifth-year professional library science degre 
course which at the time of graduation was a 
credited by the American Library Association; and 
a scholastic average of not less than B-+-, or the 
equivalent, in the courses offered for the profes 
sional library science degree 

Anyone who believes he is eligible for admission 
and would be interested in being elected to member 
ship in the fraternity should write to Harold Lan 
cour, Executive Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, indicating his 
library school and date of receiving degree 


Gratia Countryman, Pioneer 


One day some little boys and girls stood around 
with their noses just over the library desk. Wist 
fully they gazed at books out of their reach. I 
asked Dr. Herbert Putnam (later Librarian of Con 
gress) if I might wait on the children. Their books 
were then mixed with those for older people, and 
hard to find 

Thus Miss Countryman happily reminisced about 
the beginnings of library work with children, not 
long before she passed away on July 26. She was 
head librarian of Minneapolis Public Library fron 
1904 to 1936, and spent her last years in Duluth 

“Mary Wright Plummer (pioneer librarian) told 
me that Minneapolis was the first city to have a 
separate children’s department,” she said. “Brook 
line and Denver may dispute this, but it began way 
back in 1890.* I had come to the library the pre 
ceding September, shortly after graduating from the 
State university 

“The first book borrowed from the library when 
it opened in 1889 was Little Lord Fauntleroy, but 
I can't remember which was the first I gave to ¢ 
child that day in 1890. There were no such books 
as Peter Rabbit. But books by Louisa May Alcott 
Jacob Abbott, Edward Eggleston and J. T. Trow 
bridge were available, also Elsse Dinsmore, Dottie 
Dimple (soft as her name), and the first Little 
Peppers book. Misled by the title, some California 
children had been tempted by Ibsen's A Doll's 


* Kane's Famous First Facts, page 260, is in agreement 
with Miss Countryman, and Anne Carroll Moore in 1908 
said that although Brookline Public Library had a reading 
room for children before 1893, ‘Minneapolis was the first 
to recognize the importance of work with children by 
setting aside a room for their use with open shelf privileges 
and with a special assistant in charge of it.” 
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House, 
apolis! 

“First I separated the books fit for children from 
the rest. In 1892 a truck load was removed to a 
dark basement corridor Book cases were added, 
then little tables and chairs, and friezes on the 
walls 

‘James Kendall Hosmer replaced Dr. Putnam in 
1902, and I became first assistant. In 1904 I was 
made head librarian and could do as I pleased about 
the children's room. It had developed so naturally 
and gradually that the library board had allowed 
funds without much notice of the innovation. 

“At first it was just a matter of sorting out the 
children’s books. Artificial lights were added after 
the little tables and chairs. Then the children were 
allowed to browse freely in a room of their own 


but I wouldn't let that happen in Minne 


It all cane about because of little noses and wist 
ful eyes across the library desk, and because Gratia 
Countryman was an understanding young woman 

GRETA LAGRO POTTER 


NYC Board of Education Exam 
The 


nounces a competitive 


New York City Board of Education 
examination for the position 
of regular teacher of library to be held in New 
York City on February 12. Salary schedule is from 
$3200 to $6500. At the same time those who meet 
the lesser requirements may take an examination 
for license as substitute teacher of library. Full time 
positions as substitute teacher of library may be 
available in the fall of 1954. Beginning substitute 
teachers are paid at the same rate as regular teach 
ers. Because of liberal time extensions for meeting 
eligibility requirements, it may be possible for cur 
rent library schocl students and those employed in 
public libraries to enter the examination for thes 
positions. Applications and information as to spe 
cific requirements may be obtained from the Board 
of Examiners, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. Final date for filing applications is Feb 
ruary 1, 1954. Since examinations in this field will 
be held regularly, those who are unable to file in 
this examination, may ask to have their names 
placed on a mailing list for notification of the next 
examination 


an 


FEBRUARY 1954 
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Available again 





THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Cheap Edition 
15 volumes, $45.00 the set 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 








PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 

Library Service Division 

62 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J 

Send one 12 0z. can of PLASTI-LAC* Book 


Spray under your SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
If not satished don't pay the 


Price: $1.95 


ue IHULOME 


Date 





Library 
Address 














"Trade Mark 





COLLIER’S 


The All-Purpose School Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES— 


Durably Bound in 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


Price to 


America’s Most Attractive and 2 ss cali 


Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia . seen 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for 
any Encyclopedia to be. COLLIER’S fresh from-the-ground-up attractive presenta- 


tion of material wonderfully complements the school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, profuse illustrations, unique Bibliographies and master Index 
bring unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments. They find 


COLLIER’S is current. 


Here are the comments of a New York High School Teacher,— 


“As a Teacher of English in Haaren High School, I have frequent occasion 
to make assignments for research in COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
which I consider the best of Reference Books for High School purposes.” 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your Student Library—-Compare it for 
Science and Literature coverage, Recency, Readability, Illustrations and Price. 





For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write 
Library Division 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 5th Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
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A. S. BARNES - SPRING 1954 


The World's Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 


THE ARCHER'S CRAFT 


by Adrian Eliot Hodgkin 


The only comprehensive guide that covers target 
shooting and hunting, the history of the sport, and 
instructions for making equipment. 

Illustrated Jan. $3.75 


THE COLLIER'S BOOK of 
HONTING AND FISHING 


by Raymond R. Camp 
Illustrated by Ham Greene 


A top outdoor writer and sportsman tells all about 
hunting and fishing for the reader’s entertainment 
and instruction. Magnificently illus. Feb. $3.95 


THE BARE-KNUCKLE BREED 
by Louis Golding 


The author of Magnolia Street tells the exciting 
story of old-time prize fighters and their world— 
the feuds, comedies, tragedies and amorous ad- 
ventures of the greatest battlers, including a few 
fighters of the modern era. Illus. Feb. $3.75 


WOODSMANSHIP 


by Bernard S. Mason 


A complete and very readable guide for the young 
woodsman that tells all about felling trees, mov- 
ing logs, sawing, splitting, etc. Describes in detail 
the tools of woodsmanship, how to keep them in 
working order and use them safely and efficiently. 
The Barnes Sports Library Mllus. March $1.75 


The COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK 


Containing Over 200 Picnic Games and Contests 
by John E. Shallcross 


An experienced director of Picnic Services tells 
how to plan every kind of picnic, clambake, bas- 
ket lunch and barbecue, etc. 

Fully illustrated with drawings. April $3.00 


MILWAUKEE'S MIRACLE BRAVES 


by Tom Meany and Others 


In this third volume in a series about major league 
baseball clubs, top sportswriters tell of the his- 
tory-making first year of this great team, includ- 
ing stories of the individual members who made 
success possible. Illustrated April $3.00 


MAJOR SPORTS TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
Designed and illus. by Tyler Micoleau 


Over 75,000 copies of the Micoleau Techniques 
Illustrated Series have been sold. This big bargain 
volume includes Baseball, Football, Basketball, 
Track and Field. Illustrated April $5.00 


BASEBALL EXTRA 


by Frank Graham 


Seventeen fascinating profiles of baseball immor- 
tals, by the popular Sport magazine writer, that 
shed new light on the varied personalities of the 
baseball great. Illustrated May $3.00 


THE MOUNTED DRILL TEAM 


by John M. Henry 


Photographs, cartoons and diagrams, combined 
with text, show drillmaster and team member 
how to get more riding fun with a mounted drill 
outfit. Illustrated June $3.00 


A NEW SERIES: 


Baseball's Famous Players Library 
by Ira Smith—Illustrated by Leo Hershfield 


BASEBALL'S FAMOUS PITCHERS 


Informal biographies with many delightful anec- 
dotes. May $3.00 


BASEBALL’S FAMOUS OUTFIELDERS 


An unusually complete and entertaining report on 
the heroes of the outfield. June $3.00 


THE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Edited by Hy Turkin, co-author of the Official Encyclopedia of Baseball 


This all-inclusive official book shows the step-by- 
step way to a Little League franchise. Includes 


League history, playing rules, training aids, play- 


ing tips, etc. Fully illustrated June $2.75 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
115 Years of Book Publishing 








FABIAN 
OF THE YARD 


by Robert Fabian 


Ex-Superintendent Fabian of 
Scotland Yard will tour the 
United States this spring in con- 
nection with a coast-to-coast TV 
show, based on his book and 
scheduled to run for one year 
“Fabian has seen much, recalls 
it vividly, and tells each story 
with economy and a nice sense 
of drama, As for the moral, if 
it isn’t obvious from his narra- 
tive that crime does not pay, 
then nothing was ever obvious.” 

San Francisco Chronicle. 


iliustrated 208 pp. $2.95 


British Book Centre 


122 East 55th St., New York 22. N. Y. 














Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


Vol. 1 - 17 $4.00 per volume 
Vol. 18 & 19 $3.00 per volume 


Index furnished with each volume 


$70. for complete set, Vol. 1-19. 
October 15, 1934 to 
October 1, 1953 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 











Meetings 
C OHTSES 


Schola rships 


The Drexel School of Library Science is offering 
three tuition scholarships for academic year 1954- 
1955. They are available to students entering the 
full-time curriculum leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Library Science. Applicants must 
be American citizens, and graduates of approved 
colleges or universities. Evidence of high academic 
achievement and of the nee! for financial aid must 
be submitted. 

Application should be made to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4 
Pennsylvania, by April 1. Questions about scholar 
ships available to foreign students may also be 
addressed to the Dean. 

so 8 

The Medical Library Association is offering four 
scholarships of $150 each for summer school 
courses in medical library work in 1954, two at 
Columbia University and two at Emory University 

Applications for these scholarships should be 
made to the school at the time of application for 
enrollment. Since credentials must be approved in 
advance, application should be made as early as 
possible and should include transcript of academic 
records even if applicant is not a degree candidate 
May | is the Association's closing date for scholar 
ship applications and candidates must already have 
been accepted by the school. 

Completion of either course will enable a student 
with a bachelor's degree and one year's library 
school training to qualify for Grade I certification 
by the Medical Library Association. 

The 3-point course on The Medical Library con 
ducted at Columbia by Thomas P. Fleming, Li- 
brarian, College of Physicians and Surgeons, is 
offered July 6-August 13. It is a survey and evalu 
ation of library resources in medicine, with empha- 
sis on bibliographical and information sources and 
some attention to special service problems in medi 
cal libraries. Tuition is $75, registration $7. For 
further information, write to the Dean, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 


27 
Ss 68 

Mabel Williams, formerly Superintendent of 
Work with Schools of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed visiting lecturer at Sim 
mons College's School of Library Science, where 
she will instruct a course on “Literature for Young 
Adults” on eight Thursday afternoons. The class 
will meet from 3:30 to 6:00 P.M., on February 11, 
18, 25, March 4, May 6, 13, 20, 27; and on Friday 
afternoon, May 28 (for final examination) 


The Louisiana Library Association will meet in 
convention at the Virginia Hotel in Monroe, March 


25-27 
a 68 
The annual meeting of the Texas Library Associ- 
ation will be held March 31-April 3, at the Baker 
Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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The fifth annual school library conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Longwood College Department 
of Library Science and the School Library and 
Teaching Material Section of District D of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association will take place at Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia, on Saturday 


:April 3. 
s 68 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Florida Li- 
brary Association will be held at the San Carlos 
Hotel, Pensacola, Florida April 22-24. 

os 6 

The Tennessee Library Association will meet at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, on April 29, 
30, and May | 

os 68 


The following officers were elected by the Mary- 
land Library Association at their 1953 annual meet- 
ing: 

PRESIDENT—Mary Leona Huber 
ist Vice-PrReEsIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Graham 
2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
RECORDING SECRETARY—John F. Anderson 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Sarah F. Cocke) 
TREASURER—Charlotte Fletcher 

New officers of the Nevada Library Association 
are: 

Presipent—-Lydia Malcolm 

trict Library 

Vice-Presipent and 

Circulation Librarian, 

SPCRETARY-TREASURER—Constance C. 

brarian 
Executive Boarp Mempers—Lillian Fleury, Assistant 
Librarian, Las Vegas Public Library; Mrs. Glenn 
Robertson, Librarian, Kinnear Library, McGill; Mar 
guerite MceQuiston, Librarian, Elko County High 
School 

Detecate to ALA Counctt—James J, Hill, Director of 
University of Nevada Libraries 


New officers of the Kansas Association of School 
Librarians are: 

PRESIDENT—Margaret Oliver, Pittsburg 

Vice-PresipeNt—Margaret Lowman, Lawrence 


SecretarY—Ethelyn Flagg, Hutchinson 
TreasureR—Myrrl Houck, El Dorado 
| 
The new officers of the New England Library 
Association are: 

PResIDENT—-Sidney Butler Smith, Director of Libraries, 
University of Vermont 

Vice-Presipent—Helen A. Ridgway, Chief, Bureau v4 
Libraries, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

SecretTary—S. Virginia Pooks, 
and School Libraries, Providence, 
Public Library 

Treasurer—Mariton B. Stubbs, Librarian, State Library, 
Augusta, Maine 

Directors—jJohn A. Humphry, Library Director, The 
City Library Association, Springheld, Massachusetts ; 
Forrest B. Spaulding, Librarian, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, Public Library; Past President Louise B. Day, 
Librarian, Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library, ex 
officio member of the Board of Directors 


Officers of the Iowa Library Association for 1954 
are: 

PRESIDENT 
dridge 

Vice-Presipent and Presipent-E.ecr—O., 
Luther College, Decorah 

Secretary—Eleanor Jones, Sioux City 

Treasurer—Jack Tillson, Boone High School Library, 
Boone 


Mae 


Isabella Jeanette 


Librarian, Henderson Dis 


Presipent-Evect—Jean Chism, 


Washoe County Library 
Collins, State Li 


Supervisor of Children's 
Rhode Island, 


Elizabeth Hage, Scott County Library, El 


M. Hovde, 
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FORGOTTEN 
FOUNDING FATHERS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH AND STATE 
By William Thomson Hanzsche 


President of Board of Directors, "Presb 
terian Life,” Author of "The Presbyterians 
A Siaunch and Sturdy People’ 


Here is a pungent new book in 
the realm of Colonial American 
History—brief biographies of seven 
men of action, apostles of Ameri- 
can liberty, moulders of American 
education and promoters of repre- 
sentative government, whose lives 
and work have been ignored or 
forgotten by the present generation. 
An interesting and indispensable 
book for anyone with an interest 
in the American free Church and 
State and the American way of 
life. Cloth, Price $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


THE DOCTOR IS A LADY 
by Beth Myers 
LOVE IS A GAMBLE 
by Jennifer Ames 
OUTLAWS OF LOST RIVER 
by Paul Evan 
March 
PEACEHAVEN 
by Marcia Ford 
LADY GUIDE 
by Jeanne Judson 


NO QUARTER 
by Nels Jorgensen 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Repr : The Ryerson Press, Toronte 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 











Write For 
These 


What's the Answer, a guidebook giving informa- 
tion to chambers of commerce, trade associations, 
and small business firms on how to organize a low- 
cost statistical library, has been issued by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Single copies of the publication can be obtained 
from the Economic Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D.C., for 50 cents. Discounts of 25 per cent are 
granted on five or more copies 


The Department of Library Science, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia has prepared a 15- 
page “List of Books and Related Materials about 
Virginia for the Use of Schools.’ The list, prepared 
by students in the college’s course in Books and Re- 
lated Materials under the supervision of Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff, Professor of Library Science, contains 54 
items classified by history and travel, biography, fic- 
tion, cook books, periodicals, National Geographic 
articles, pamphlets, and films. The grade level is 
indicated amd a brief annotation included for each 
title. Copies are available from the department 
for 20c. 

The list supplements a similar 
which was issued by the department in 1950 


123-page list 
As in 


the »riginal list, the supplement aims to evaluate 
the vest materials available and present them in 
reacily usable form. A few copies of the 1950 list 
alse are available for $1. 


“Workshop for School Librarians,” a 70-page 
minseographed bulletin, grew out of a two-week 
woikshop held during the summer at Appalachian 
Staiz Teachers College. Copies of the publication, 
whch includes chapters on “Enriching the Library 
Lesions,” “Junior Librarians,” “Publicity,” and 
“En;riched Use of the Library Period,” may be had 
at $0 cents each plus 12 cents postage. Requests 
sheild be addressed to the Library Science Depart- 
me it, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
Ne¢th Carolina. 

| 


the Code of Ethics adopted by the Kansas Asso 
ciaxon of School Librarians has been prepared in 
mi neographed form and will be mailed to librarians 
on ‘request to Orville L. Eaton, Librarian, Kansas 
Stete Teachers College, Emporia. 
Ss 68 


the Ready Reference Calendar, which Public 
Refations Planner printed as a special service for 
its: subscribers, proved so popular in its initial 
ap»earance that this year's expanded edition is being 
msde available for the first time to nonsubscribers 
at $3 per copy. The six-page calendar has been 
oranized month by month, giving important dates, 
weeks, addresses, and coming events for 1954 
O::lers should be sent to: Public Relations Plan 
ner, 75 Riverside Drive, New York 24. 
(Continued across the page) 





MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


RIGID PLASTIC BACK COVERS IN COLOR 
FLEXIBLE FRANSLUCENT FRONT COVERS 
Marador Ch.allenger binders will now be made 
with rigid g-lastic back covers in colors to harmo- 
nize with the: four spine colors offered. Designed for 
vertical racks, meither of the all-plastic covers can 
fray or become dog-eared. They are waterproof, 
non-inflamnm;able, durable, practical. 


MARAODOR 


ALL-PLASTIC 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 
ELECTRONIC BONDS 

2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 


CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, Las ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from across the page) 

“Children’s Picture Books, 1937-1953,” an exhi- 
bition of a hundred books presented at the Wash- 
ington Post's Children’s Book Fair in November, 
is now being circulated under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Rental fee is $45, plus 
one-way transportation. For further information, 
write to Mrs. John A. Pope, Chief, Traveling Exhi- 
bition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 


25, D.C 
88 


Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., announces publication of its 
1954-1955 catalog, ‘Listing of Educational Record- 
ings, Filmstrips, and Equipment for More Effective 
Learning.” The 48-page catalog, containing offer- 
ings from audio-visual producers and equipment 
manufacturers in the United States, classified by 
subject for easy reference and ordering, will be dis- 
tributed free upon request. 


Copies of reading lists issued by the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia will be sent on 
request to librarians on receipt of a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Pamphlets are: “ ‘Specially for 
You!, Books for Young Adults”; “Off to Col- 
lege!’’; “Going to College?”’; “Read About You! 
Your Popularity Personality Problems’ for teen- 
agers; “Handicrafts,” a selected list of books for 
recreational leaders of youth groups; “The Ballet’; 
“Family Stories,” a reading list for young adults; 
and “Audio-Visual Aids,” a selected list. 


“Educational Aids for High Schools’ and “Edu- 
cational Aids for Colleges,”” 1953-1954 catalogs list- 
ing the free pamphlets, posters, and other material 
available from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers may be secured from the N.A.M. at 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20. 


Education Books, Significant Publications 1937- 
1952, a 31-page list prepared by Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer, librarian of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity with the assistance or specialists on the 
Teachers College faculty, may be ordered by mail 
at 50 cents a copy from the Office of the Librarian 


Jason Horn’s article, “Municipal Archives and 
Records Center of the City of New York," which 
appeared in the October issue of The American 
Archivist, deals with New York City's establish- 
ment of archives and inauguration of a modern 
records management program. Reprints may be ob- 
tained by addressing James Katsaros, Supervisor, 
Municipal Archives and Records Center, 238 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 38. 


Copies of a 21-page report, Statistics of North 
Carolina Public Libraries, University and College 
Libraries, July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953, will be 
mailed to librarians on request to the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission in Raleigh, which com- 
piled it 
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pays shipping charges. 


* You Know Amount Spent When You Order * 


PEGBOARD DISPLAYERS 
“Furniture Quality” 


Double-faced display panels between sturdy 


wooden leg supports on invisible casters in a 
choice of pearl gray, light green, or pale yellow 
lacquered finish. Complete with kit of wire fix- 
tures, shelves, nickel-plated screws. 


«_ *«* *§ « * 
Model shown carries a 48” wide x 36” high display 
panel with double-faced sloping shelves beneath. 
Another standard model has a panel 24” wide 
x 48” high without shelves beneath. 

~*~ *«* *§ * + 
Flourescent light with reflector suitable for use 
with these Displayers is also available. 

.* & & *& & 


Write for descriptive folder with prices Shipped knocked down 


Can be assembled with a screw driver 


SLYD-IN PRODUCTS * 500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, N.C. 
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LIBRARY BEVIEW 


A Bookish- Librar 


eee 


y Magazine 


fA ae BE A woe A ad 


Something of the record of thys magazine was in- 
dicated on p. 323 of the Wilson i vibrary Bulletin for 
December last, and we cannot bo better than advise 
readers of this advertisemext to refer to that 
particular page in the W.L.B. 
4 
As the Library Review is meésurably a specialist 
magazine, we can make no clam to a fantastic cir- 
culation, but its range may be indicated by the fact 
that it has a circulation to libra: tes, universities, col- 
leges and other institutions in 4ifty-four countries. 


If you would like to see a copy we would be glad 
to send one to any librarian on or in the hope 


Ro ee 


that we might widen even moi}: our range of sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions for {954 are now being 
taken at the rate of two doll: I for the year, or 
twelve shillings, by cheque, mdney order or draft, 


post free. 4 
( 
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Pots: 


LIBRARY Ri: {VIEW 


3 Dunlop Street ;Glasgow, Scotland 
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Understated” Costs going up? 


See how Recordak Photographic Book Charging frees 
your library staff from tedious time-consuming routines 
«+. enables you fo save up t> two cents per book handled. 


Books are charged out three times faster with 
this ingenious system which ends rubber 
stamping and manual record keeping. Just 
place the book card, the borrower's card, and 
a pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card 
in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . and 
press a button. You get a photographically 
accurate and complete record instantaneously 
.-.and the borrower is on his way with the 
three cards tucked in the book pocket. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Slipping” headache ended, too. When books 
are returned, the borrower keeps his card .. . 
the date-due card is filed in sequence . . . and 
the book card remains in the pocket. Thus, 
books can be returned to the shelves within 
minutes ... even on busy days. Overdue books | 
are checked faster, too, simply by noting the, P 
gaps in the file of returned date-die cards’, 7)" 
and glancing at the corresponding film records 
on the reading sereen of the Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer." Reserves” areno problem, either. 


Your savings—over and above all microfilm- 
ing costs—will be up to 2 cents on each book 
handled. You'll have more time for creative 
library work .. . and the community will be 
proud of your progressiveness. Learn in detail 
how libraries of every size—even bookmobiles 
—use Recordak Photographic Book Charg- 
ing. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


* Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library applications 
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THE THE 
PACYCLOPEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCL | 
ERICANA AMERICANA AMER 4 
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The Encyclopedia | MERI CANA 


A pioneer in American reference works 


THE FOREFATHERS of our great country fought 
long and hard for the freedom we cherish today. But 
these pioneer Americans realized that merely fighting 
for liberty is not enough—liberty must be preserved! 
The men who blazed new trails in the early years of the 
United States knew that only knowledge and truth 
could give man lasting freedom. 

That’s why the publication of The Encyclopedia 
Americana over 124 years ago was considered a signifi- 
cant event. Born in Philadelphia, home of the Constitu- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence and the Liberty 
Bell, this fine encyclopedia has grown steadily in relia- 
bility and stature. Today it is a standard authority in 


the United Nations... U. 8. Government Departments 
...and leading libraries and schools throughout the 
United States and Canada! 

The Encyclopedia Americana gives teachers, librari- 
ans and students the accurate, comprehensive informa 
tion they need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
education. Here, in one compact 30-volume library, lies 
the vast knowledge of the world compiled in eary 
to-digest form —the equivalent of countless hours of 
research in thousands of miscellaneous volumes 

To discover the many ways in which this fine ency 
clopedia can be of service to you, write today for our 
FREE booklet that tells the story of The Encyclopedia 
Americana 


Attractive trade-in allowances to schools and libraries 
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fil evt end mell coupes teodey for 
© beet yl slivetreted Beoklet 


Free: 
AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUTATIONAL DIVISION 
2 WEST 45 STREET + NEW YORK 36. N.Y 
Pieose send me without obligation @ copy of 
your 36-poge Hiusireied booklet telling the sory of The 
Encyclopedso AMERICANA 
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SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


=~ the official journal of Special 
Libraries Association, covers the 
many widely-varied interests of its 
more than 5000 members in the 
special libraries field. 


=e Feature articles by outstanding 

authorities in their subject areas 
appear in each issue. Included 
also are papers on various aspects 
of special library work, offering 
hard-to-get and valuable inform- 
ation unobtainable elsewhere. 


=———Anyone interested in special 
research for 

manufacturing concerns 

banks 

corporations 

advertising agencies 

transportation Companies 

research organizations 

insurance agencies 

newspapers 

law firms 

museums 

hospitals 

etc. 

may subscribe to 

SPeciAL LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES is pub- 
lished monthly, September through 
April, and bi-monthly, May 
through August. A year's sub- 
scriptton costs $7. in the U.S. 
($7.50 elsewhere). 


Write on your company letter- 
head for a sample copy of 
SrPeciaL, LiBrRaries 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 























USING YOUR 
HIG SCHOOL 
L’BRARY 


Rossof. 32 illustrations 
75 pages * 1952 + 70c 


2nc' Printing 1953 
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Here is an attractively written and 
copiously illustrated introduction 
to the use of the school library. 
It provides a refreshingly different 
approach tc the subject in method 
and in scope. 


The author's method of teaching 
library use is an interesting de- 
parture frorn the traditional for- 
mula. He presents information 
about library tools by offering the 
reader a series of typical reference 
assignments, each involving the 
use of a variety of tools. F*e has 
chosen four typical problems aris- 
ing out of classroom situations, 
and presents the card catalog and 

Readers’ Guide, and introduces 
reference books as needed. All 

are pictured. In addition, there 
are brief and practical chapters on 
preparing reports, career informa- 
tion and building a home library. 


| To insure the widest circulation 
for this popular booklet, we have 
set the following scale of prices: 


Single copies 70c¢ each 
10 or more copies for classroom 


use in one order 50c each 
25 or more . _, 45¢ each 
50 or more 40c each 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
New York 52 


950 University Avenue ¢ 
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how to achieve 
COMPLETE 
CUSTOM 
LIBRARY 


PLANNING 


From the smartest, most 
functional library furniture 
and equipment to the new- 


est library systems or sup- , 
ply. . . Library Efficiency LIBRARY 


Corp's new Catalog will EFFICIENCY cs 


show you the most practical ‘ — : 
way to meet every library | CORP. “¥ a ere 
problem. Reserve your copy New York 11 
today for better planning to- 


morrow. aah 
a Library Efficiency Corp. 
NEW CATALOG 36 West 20th Street, New York 11 


NOW READY Gentlemen 
Rush a copy of your new complete catalog 

SEND COUPON —> eat 
FOR YOUR COPY nes NS 

LIBRARY 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY ADDRESS 

TY TATI 

CORP. saa . WLB.2/54 


36 West 20th Street New York 11 











8,604 Major Contributions To Human Knowledge are Recorded in 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1952-1953 


Compiled for 
THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman © 305p. $6.00 


This is the TWENTIETH annual edition List of compilations currently 
available: 


1936-1937. 105p. paper $2.00 


1937-1938. 109p. paper $2.00 
of countless hours of study and experimen- : 1941-1942. 128p. cloth. $2.50. 


of this essential tool for researchers. Under 


several broad subject headings, the results 


tation are recorded and briefly described. . _ 15. 1947-1948, 157p. cloth. $3.50. 
Where and how to obtain these findings No. _ 1948-1949, 176p. cloth. $3.50. 
are detailed; obviously sound insurance No. 17. 1949-1950, 235p. cloth. $4.50. 
against wasteful duplication. Subject and No. 18. 1950-1951. 266p. cloth. $4.50. 
author indexes, charts and other lists pre- No. 19. 1951-1952. 269p. cloth. $5.00. 


sent a comprehensive picture. No. 20. 1952-1953. 305p. cloth. $6.00, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave. New York 52 
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...f0 even 
greater heights in 
QUALITY, SCOPE and USEFULNESS 


The 1954 Edition of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is now ready 


Among important new articles are: American Colonies; Baseball; Christ- 
mas; Chicago; Dogs; Dolls; Family; Fishing; Hawaiian Islands; ‘‘How 
to Tell a Story” (under Storytelling); India; Thomas Jefferson; Mar- 
riage; Psychology; Union of South Africa; Vocations. 





Here is the score for the 1954 Compton Building Program: 
New articles New illustrations 
Ravieet GINMSR. cccccccccccccess in black and white 


New illustrations in color New maps 
Pages added 











For a more complete report covering changes in this important 
1954 edition, write for ““Compton High Lights for 1954.’ Please 
address your request to the Library Service Department. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY :- 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, til. 
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Abe Lincoln and His Books 


By Frances Cavanah 


Is FAMILY WAS POOR. He had less than 

a year's schooling in his entire life. His 
hands were calloused from driving the plow 
over stumpy ground. Sometimes, there were 
only potatoes to eat and, as he said years later, 
“Those were pretty pinching times in In- 
diana.” 

But young Lincoln, who might have been 
expected to feel the pinch more than some of 
his companions, actually felt it less. For he 
was one of that fortunate group to whom a 
book could open a new world. 

“My best friend,” he told his cousin, 
Dennis Hanks, “is a man who can give me a 
book I ain’t read.” 

This craving for books is understandable 
when one realizes how few were available. 
Abe was ten when an understanding step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, arrived to trans- 
form the wretched little Lincoln cabin into a 
home. She brought with her several worn 
volumes, including Pé/lgrim’s Progress, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and Aesop's Fables. Abe read 
them and reread them, and they whetted his 
appetite for more. He once told a friend that 
he had borrowed every other book within a 
radius of fifty miles. 

Even this perseverance produced only a 
few titles, yet Abraham Lincoln managed to 
do a great deal of reading. He took a book 
to work with him. During any lull in the 
day's labor, or at noon when he stopped to 
eat his dinner, he sprawled in the shade of a 
tree and read a few pages. He sat up late 


Frances Cavanah is Author of They Knew Abe Lincoln. 
(See biographical sketch in this issue of the Bulletin.) 
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and got up early to study. Every word that 
he read, every word that he heard, must be 
savored for its full significance. As President, 
he recalled how irritated he would become 
when anyone made remarks that he could not 
understand. 

“IT can remember going to my little bed- 
room, after hearing the neighbors talk of an 
evening with my father,” he said, “and 
spending no small part of the night walking 
up and down, and trying to make out what 
was the exact meaning of some of their, to 
me, dark sayings. 

“I could not sleep when I got on such a 
hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and 
when I thought I had got it, I was not satis- 
fied until I had repeated it over and over, 
until I had put it in language plain enough 
for any boy to understand. That was a kind 
of passion with me, and it has stuck by me, 
for I am never easy now, when I am handling 
a thought, until I have bounded it north and 
south, east and west.” 

Young Lincoln examined his books with 
the same relentless curiosity. If he liked a 
passage, he would copy it in his copybook. 
If he had no paper, he took notes on a board. 
His powers of concentration were so great 
that whatever facts he learned, whatever ideas 
appealed to his eager, inquiring mind, be- 
came a part of him. 

It was therefore fortunate that his books, 
though few in number, should have offered 
him a rich and varied reading diet. Among 
the volumes he was able to borrow were sev- 
eral school readers, or preceptors, as they 
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were sometimes called. No self-respecting 
school board would adopt them today, be- 
cause of the ungraded vocabularies, the lack 
of illustrations, the small type, and narrow 
margins. It is surprising that all the “schol 
ars’ did not ruin their eyesight, reading them 
in dimly lighted log schoolrooms. 

But to examine those old schoolbooks is 
an illuminating experience. They included 
excerpts from the work of great writers that 
many modern children by-pass completely but 
which Abe knew from memory. He was the 
wonder of the neighborhood when he recited 
poems and speeches culled from these school 
readers. 

One of them, the Columbian Class Book, 
with Abraham Lincoln's own signature on the 
flyleaf, is in the collection of the Chicago 
Historical Society. In this actual copy which 
Abe used are selections from Milton, Burns, 
Byron, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, Holmes, 
Thomas Hood, and others. The boy had an 
Opportunity to read that superb description 
of the death of Socrates by Cicero, as well as 
anecdotes and biographical sketches of Alex- 
ander the Great, Hannibal, Demosthenes, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Washington and Frank 
lin, 

This same book informed him about an 
cient Tyre and Pompeii, the Great Wall of 
China, the destruction of Rome by the Gauls, 
and other historical events down through the 
years. His interest in far plac es was whetted 
by articles about the Sahara Desert, Mount 
Vesuvius, the River Amazon, Egypt, Lapland, 
and New Zealand. 

The actual copy of another book, Te Ken- 
lucky Preceptor, which Abe borrowed from a 
neighbor, was for years a part of the famous 
collection of the late Oliver Barrett. At a 
recent auction, it was sold to another collector 
for the tidy sum of thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars, more money probably than Abe's father 
earned in a lifetime. 

The unknown compiler of this preceptor 
had rigid ideas about what was good for the 
young. The pretace stated: ‘Tales of love or 
romantic fiction, or anything which might 
tend to instill false notions into the minds of 
children have not gained admittance."” What 
did gain admittance were Gray's Elegy and 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village and prose of 
such high caliber as Jefferson's ‘First Inaug 
ural.’’ It was from this book, according to 
the original owner, that Abe “learned his 
pieces.” His conscience was pricked, his ideas 
stimulated, by such questions suggested for 
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debate as “Who has the most right to com- 
plain, the Indian or the Negro?” 

As a boy, Lincoln evidently liked old 
proverbs and adages, In Lindley Murray's 
English Reader—which he later called “the 
best schoolbook ever put into the hands of an 
American youth’’—there were a number of 
sentences and paragraphs obviously intended 
for their uplifting elhect. It has long since 
gone out of style to give young readers tabloid 
sermons, such as ‘Sincerity and truth form 
the basis of every virtue,” but a naive back- 
woods boy with a sizable lump of ambition 
would have taken them seriously. Abe cer- 
tainly followed the book's advice: ‘The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is one of the most 
honorable occupations of youth.” 

Still another reader, Scott’s Lessons in Elo- 
cution, included a number of selections from 
Shakespeare, later a source of comfort and 
inspiration to Lincoln the President. The Les 
rons gave Lincoln the boy an opportunity to 
study the principles of public speaking. Wil- 
liam Scott, the author, stated that the purpose 
of a speech was “to convey a precise idea” 

a dictum which Lincoln invariably followed 
in his older years. 

One wonders if, in his Indiana years, he 
followed some of the author's other sugges 
tions. It seems likely. A youth who liked to 
“speechify’’—and, yes, to show off now and 
then—could hardly have resisted the advice 
to indicate surprise by clasping his hands, to 
emphasize a point by brandishing his arms. 
It is easy to imagine the overgrown boy, when 
he arose to recite at some school exercise, 
setting his ‘two arms akimbo.”’ That was Mr. 
Scott's counsel to the speaker who wished “‘to 
look big and express contempt or courage.” 

These readers were the only books Abe 
ever used which were especially prepared for 
young people. Children’s books, as such, 
were unknown in the backwoods of Indiana, 
although two books which gave him much 
pleasure are classified as juveniles today. One 
was Aesop’s Fables, which he once said he 
had read so often he could have rewritten 
them from memory. The other was the Ara- 
bian Nights story, ‘Sinbad the Sailor.” 

“IT reckon Abe read that book a dozen times 
and knowed all the yarns by heart,’’ said 
Dennis Hanks. “ ‘Abe,’ sez I many a time 
‘them yarns is all lies.’ 

‘Mighty darn good lies,’ ’’ he'd say, and 
go on readin’ and chucklin’ to hisself.” 


The story of Sinbad, with its delightful 
mixture of adventure and nonsense, doubtless 
sharpened Abe's innate sense of humor, just 
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as his constant reading of Aesop helped him 
to develop into a master storyteller. 

In his hunger for knowledge, however, 
Abe was willing to read anything, even the 
dictionary. He used to sit by the cabin door 
in the twilight, his feet propped high above 
his head, and study it until he could no longer 
see the page 


Nonfiction Preferred 


Most of his books were on the solid side. 
He early developed a preference for biog 
raphy and history. 

“Away back in my childhood,’ he once re 
called, “the earliest days of my being able to 
read, I got hold of a small book, Weems’ 
Life of Washington. 1 remember all the ac- 
counts there given of the battlefields and 


struggles for the liberties of the country, and 
none fixed themselves upon my imagination 


so deeply as the struggle at Trenton, New 
Jersey. The crossing of the river, the contest 
with the Hessians, the great hardships en- 
dured at that time, all fixed themselves on 
my memory more than any single Revolution- 
ary event. I recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have been 
something more than common that those men 
struggled for.” 

Today we are amused at the idea of the 
parson’s unblushing little book parading 
under the banner of biography, but its in- 
fluence on Lincoln can hardly be estimated 

Another author who wielded an even 
greater influence was William Grimshaw, 
whose one-volume American History Abe had 
the good fortune to borrow. In some ways it 
was like modern texts which emphasize social 
studies. It attempted to orient the student by 
means of an opening chapter on geography, 
astronomy, and navigation and a final one on 
literature, art, and science. The chapters de- 
voted to the history of our country were 
enlivened with dramatic incidents. 

Unlike skillful modern authors, however, 
Mr. Grimshaw did not hesitate to interject 
his personal opinions. His hatred of intoler- 
ance is apparent. In indignant prose he de- 
scribed the persecutions practiced by some of 
the early settlers. He bitterly condemned 
slavery and argued in favor of gradual eman- 
cipation. This book is believed to have col- 
ored and strengthened Abraham Lincoln's 
thinking about the evil system which someday 
he would help destroy. In this text he read: 
“Let us not only declare by words, but demon- 
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strate by our actions, that ‘all men are created 
equal.’ ” 

"All men are created equal!” - words 
which were to burn themselves into a boy's 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

“I never had a feeling politically,” he said 
years later, “that did not spring from the 
sentiments in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

He first read the Declaration, also the Con- 
stitution, in a volume borrowed from the local 
constable. This five-hundred-page book, Re- 
vised Laws of Indiana, \aid the foundation 
for his keen grasp of law and government and 
may have influenced him in his decision to 
study law. 

If some of President Lincoln's jokes do not 
bear retelling—a point on which there has 
been some dispute—the blame can be laid on 
another book, Quinn's Jests. This was a vol- 
ume of stories, some of them on the risqué 
side, that had been in the repertoire of James 
Quinn, an English actor. Abe used to read 
the stories aloud to a group of friends on 
secret Sunday afternoon excursions into the 
woods. Like any boy, he could not entirely 
escape his environment, and the humor of the 
frontier was often coarse. 

Most of Abe’s books, even the readers, evi 
dently were read outside of school, and in this 
connection he once told an amusing story. 

“Did you ever attend an old blab school ?” 
he asked a caller at the Executive Mansion. 
“Yes? Well, so did I. We had no reading 
books or grammars, and all our reading was 
done from the Bible. We stood in a long line 
and read in turn from it. One day our lesson 
was the story of the three Hebrew children 
and their escape from the fiery furnace. It 
fell to a little towheaded fellow who stood 
next tc me to read for the first time the verse 
with the unpronounceable names. He made 
a sorry mess of Shadrach and Meshach, and 
went all to pieces on Abednego. Whereupon 
the master boxed his ears until he sobbed 
aloud 

“Then the lesson went on, each boy in the 
class reading a verse in turn. Finally the tow 
headed boy stopped crying, but only to fix his 
gaze upon the verses ahead and set up a yell 
of surprise and alarm. The master demanded 
the reason for this unexepected outbreak. 

"Look there, master,’ said the boy, point 
ing his finger at the verse which in a few 
moments he would be expected to read and 
at the three proper names which it contained 

(Continued on page 490) 
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What Price Vocational Guidance?’ 
By Kathleen B. Stebbins 


Ov HEARS A GREAT DEAL these days about 
the need of personnel in all types of 
libraries: public, school, college and univer- 
sity, and special. Administrators everywhere 
are decrying the lack of well-trained young 
library school graduates. Those with top 
grades, who are highly recommended by their 
library schools, and who have pleasant, out 
going personalities, are pwe their choice 
of positions, usually accepting those which 
they believe offer the greatest opportunities 
But what about the others? And there are 
dozens of others who do not get placed 
quickly, and indeed, may not get placed at 
all. During the war when library school 
classes were considerably smaller than they 
are today, and when the problem of selection 
was not so acute, practically all library school 
students were placed before graduation. The 
unexepectedly large numbers of returning 
Gls (the majority of whom were male) who 
chose the library field for additional study, 
have filled a great many of those vacant posi- 
tions about which we have heard so much 
Those openings for beginners which are 
listed at the library schools and through li- 
brary associations, and advertised in library 
journals, are usually in communities far from 
the large metropolitan areas, which offer so 
many cultural opportunities to the librarian, 
and pay lower salaries than the big city or 
government libraries. There seems to be no 
dearth of candidates for those positions re- 
quiring experience and offering a good salary, 
except in the field of science where a genuine 
shortage of qualified librarians exists, regard- 
less of salary, location, or other factors. The 
demand for technical specialists will be with 
us for many years and requires a vocational 
guidance program with scientific-minded 
boys and girls throughout high school and 
college in order to guide those with the 
proper potentialities into the library profes 
sion 
Despite the many openings in nontechnical 
libraries, there are a number of unemployed 
librarians who are searching for work with 
out success. This paradox can be resolved if 
one examines the personalities and character- 
° Reprinted from the Stechert-Hafner Book News, vol 
ume 7, number 1, September 1952 
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istics that constitute the successful librarians. 
Gone is the day (never to return, we hope), 
when the one criterion for success for a librar- 
ian was to be a bookworm. The library 
schools still want the better-than-average col- 
lege student, but with this evidence of intel- 
ligence, library educators are also looking for 
intellectual curiosity, a warm extrovert per- 
sonality, someone who genuinely likes people 
as well as books, and who has all the charac- 
teristics that make a mature and well-balanced 
person. 

Librarians everywhere are raising their 
voices in protest over caricatures of them 
selves appearing in books, on radio and TV, 
and in the theatre. But what are they doing 
to implement the idea of emotionally bal- 
anced, young, attractive librarians whom 
every one wishes to welcome in the profes- 
sion? We are all too familiar with the indi 
vidual whose negative attitudes and approach 
to life preclude his securing or holding a 
library position satisfactorily. One such in- 
dividual has been seeking a job, any job in a 
library, for more than a year after graduation 
from library school, with no success. He has 
never worked in a library, either before or 
after graduation, and yet this is all he has 
been trained to do. The admissions officer 
of his school believes that he could find his 
niche in the library field in another city, but 
family reasons make it impossible for him to 
leave. Thus there is no apparent solution to 
his problem. 


Admissions 


Too many library schools still rely in their 
admissions procedure on: (1) the recom- 
mendations furnished by applicants, and/or 
(2) the personal interview if the applicant is 
in the vicinity. What about these recommen- 
dations? Almost anyone can find two or 
three people whose descriptions of his capa- 
bilities will be sufficient to justify his accept- 
ance at some library school. Too often some 
honest, sincere person, not wanting to deny 
the opportunity of a livelihood to a friend, 
or a friend of a friend, will not present all 
the facts in the case but, instead, will write 
the kind of recommendation that stresses the 
good points and mentions none of the poor 
ones. Years later, an administrator, struggl- 
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ing to make successful librarians out of his 
personnel, may discover that the gap in the 
record of one of his problem staff members 
was due to a nervous breakdown from which 
he has never fully recovered. 


Eliminating the Unfit 


How does one go about eliminating from 
the profession the immature boy or girl who 
is so introverted that he cannot work with 
people, who lives in his own cloistered cell, 
and who is unable to stand squarely on his 
two feet and face the world and its many 
problems? While educators are quick to 
agree that the personal interview is the best 
single means of determining the suitability 
of the applicant for that particular school, 
such an interview should be supplemented by 
psychological tests. When candidates for ad- 
mission to schools of library science are not 
available for interviews, such testing is more 
than ever necessary. The Graduate Record 
Examination, required by some schools, gives 
evidence of intellectual capacity to undertake 
graduate work but does not take into consid 
eration the necessary personality characteris- 
tics that make for success in the profession 

How to meet this problem, is, in my opin 
ion, one of the major tasks facing the library 
schools today. Strictly on the shoulders of 
the library educator now rests the responsi- 
bility for training only those who can be suc- 
cessful, even though to a modest degree, in 
the library profession. Too few library 
schools are taking account of those very per- 
sonality factors which may prevent the stu- 
dent from earning a living in his chosen vo- 
cation after having spent a year of his time 
and a considerable outlay of money. With 
all the tools of psychological testing now at 
our ae and the emphasis in education 
on “life adjustments” as reported by the 
Commission on Life Adjustment for Youth 
of the United States Office of Education, 
there is little excuse for spending time or 
money on training boys and girls for any 
vocation which cannot absorb them. 


What can we do to prevent future trage 
dies, for they are real tragedies for the indi 
viduals concerned and society in general? My 
suggestions for those concerned with library 
education are: 

1. Make personal interviews with applicants 
mandatory. If the candidate cannot visit the school 
have a qualified representative interview him on a 
field trip. 

2. Secure from his college all the records avail 
able concerning academic ability, interests, values, 
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records of emotional and social maturity, and rec- 
ommendations from professors who were well- 
acquainted with him. If his college does not have 
a complete profile of the applicant, require him to 
take those tests which are necessary to complete 
his record 


3. Survey the opportunities open to graduates 
annually so the curriculum may be geared accord 
ingly and up-to-date vocational advice may be given 
through the library school. 


4. Arrange for practice work and/or internship 
in the interests of presenting for employment only 
those persons with actual evidence of ability in the 
library field 


It is true that this program would add to 
the cost of library training, as it is presently 
constituted. For the graduate who knocks on 
closed doors in an era of full employment the 
cost is heavy indeed. Let us destroy once and 
for all the idea that the library field is a re 
pository for those who cannot succeed else- 
where. Today employers want only the best 
and will have the best from which to choose 
if the colleges and universities and library 
schools do their part. 


Psychological Tests 


Unfortunately there is, as yet, no one test 
or group of tests, that can be used to screen 
prospective librarians. C. Gilbert Wrenn 
emphasizes the fact that psychological tests 
are one of the most valuable single devices 
for securing information about the individ- 
ual. The library school educator who is inter- 
ested in applying psychological testing to his 
admissions program should consult Lee Cron- 
bach’s Essentials of Psychological Testing 
which presents basic principles of testing that 
the reader should have in order to choose 
tests wisely to fit particular needs and to be 
aware of any weaknesses of the tests selected. 

Edward B. Green's The Measurement of 
Human Behavior details the growth of ex- 
perimental psychology and the rapid expan- 
sion of individual guidance tests giving com- 
prehensive treatment to behavioral measure- 
ment and techniques. Chapter fifteen is of 
particular importance since it deals with aca- 
demic and vocational interests. Appraising 
Vocational Fitness by Donald E. Super pro- 
vides the user of vocational tests with de- 
tailed objective answers to questions as to 
how good vocational tests are. Chapter four- 
teen discusses custom-built batteries for spe- 
The Third Mental Meas 
urements Yearbook provides critical re 
views of tests which are on the market in 
various fields. The Yearbook is issued peti- 
odically and forms an excellent guide to the 
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library administrator whose admissions phi- 
losophy is one that does justice to the com- 
plexity of the human personality and the 
varied factors that enter into achievement in 
a given profession. 


Intelligent Guidance 


If more colleges and universities ca the 
undergraduate level make use of psychologi- 
cal testing techniques, the vocational guid- 
ance rendered pee in their early college 
days will direct them to the careers in which 
they are most interested, for which they have 
real ability, and in which they will have a 
chance for success. Such a program, to be 
successful, should be available to every fresh 
man admitted to college, and vocational 
guidance should be extended to him through- 
out his college days until graduation and be- 
yond. Until more colleges follow the ex- 
ample of Skidmore College, where extended 
services are available to all students seeking 
some appraisal of their vocational interest 
and personal adjustment patterns, the burden 
will rest with the graduate schools in general 
and the library schools in particular 


Future Ho pe 


Let us hope that this complete pattern of 
vocational guidance will be given to all col- 
lege students in the not too distant future 
and that the library schools will then be able 
to accept as many candidates for training as 
they can absorb, secure in the knowledge that 
all of their graduates will go forth to success 
in their chosen profession. To the question, 
“Does the library field need many more appli- 
cants?”’ the answer is still “Yes! but the 
ones that are needed are those who have the 
qualities to accept the very challenge being 
offered them and who will thrill to the op 
portunity of being able to give a positive 
answer to one of the most worthwhile of the 
service professions. 
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ABE LINCOLN AND 
HIS BOOKS 


(Continued from page 487) 
‘There comes them same damn three fellows 
again,’ ” 

Lincoln's relatives and friends did not al- 
ways agree as to how much he read the Bible 
in his youth. He “didn’t read the Bible half 
as much as said,” according to Dennis Hanks 
But a boyhood chum, Nat Grigsby, declared 
that Abe ‘was a great talker on the Scriptures 
and read it a great deal.” 

The evidence is on the side of Nat. The 
majestic prose of the King James Version 
must have been an integral part of Lincoln's 
being. Otherwise, how explain the Gettys- 
burg Address? Was the classic simplicity of 
those few sculptured sentences and of the 
Second Inaugural merely an accident ? 

“There are no accidents in my philosophy,’ 
President Lincoln once said. “Every effect 
must have a cause. The past is the cause of 
the present, and the present will be the cause 
of the future.” 

This man who read a few good books in 
his youth was fortunate indeed. He early 
entered into a world peopled by great minds 
His own innate greatness fed upon their 
thoughts. By reason of his creative reading, 
these books helped him to make the contri- 
bution that was peculiarly Abraham Lincoln's 
to his country and to the world. 


Worcester Telegram - Gazette 


A student is attracted to a Worcester, Massachu 
setts, Free Public Library display of literature con 
cerning careers in library work. The exhibit was 
built around a mannequin borrowed from a nearby 
dress shop and displayed against a wallpaper back 
ground of books 
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To the Young Library School Graduate 
By Edith M. Brainard 


OU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION, and 

there are many available. You may be 
wondering for which ones you should apply. 
Salaries are good, but not so high as for engi- 
neers, but higher than those for teachers in 
many parts of the country. 

For which positions should you apply and 
which offer should you accept ? You will sure- 
ly receive more than one offer. To help you 
make the decision which is r/g/¢ for you, here 
are four questions to ask yourself. If you an- 
swer them realistically and objectively you 
will have a sound basis upon which to make 
your decision. 


Routine or Ingenuity? 


Do you belong in a position calling for 
faithfulness in the performance of routine 
work and promising security? Or do you be- 
long in one which gives you opportunity to 
use your imagination and ingenuity? This de- 
cision seems the easiest for people to make. 
You likely know now the kind of person you 
are. Do you find genuine satisfaction in the 
precision, order, and system of the clearly laid 
out job? This kind of work is for you if you 
want to know what your work is today, and 
what it will be tomorrow. In this work you 
will also be aware of your relationship to the 
people above, below and next to you, as well 
as of economic security. Or do you become 
impatient with anything that looks like a rou- 
tine job? Those who don’t like routine are 
usually people who are not upset about living 
in a confused situation in which their relation- 
ships to other people about them are not clear 
or stable, or in which their work is not well 
defined. 

Whichever work attracts you is a matter of 
basic personality, of temperament. Because it 
is a matter of temperament, it is vital to ana- 
lyze correctly the kind you possess. It is pos- 
sible for one to be happy in work for which he 
has little aptitude, and he might be fairly suc- 
cessful. However, he is likely to be neither 
happy nor successful in a position for which 
he is temperamentally unsuited. 

Likely the technical processes department 
of libraries offers more routine, for certain 
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techniques and procedures are followed, 
though there may be exceptions, and adapta- 
tions need to be made to fit the book's subject 
matter, the author's treatment of it, or the use 
to which it may be put. Too, book ordering 
usually conforms to practices which have been 
found expedient. In ordering, cataloging, and 
classifying books, detail is infinitely impor- 
tant, and accuracy is indispensable. Positions 
such as these demand conscientious perform- 
ance of well organized duties rather than the 
use of imagination and ingenuity, at least for 
the beginner. 

For positions which give you opportunity 
to use your ability, look in the publicity and 
personnel departments of the larger libraries. 
Unless you have had more training in psychol- 
ogy and personnel management than the 
young college graduate usually has, it might 
be well to begin in a small or medium-sized 
library where your other duties would be more 
essential. You could try out your ideas and 
find which ones are effective in presenting the 
library's resources and services to the commu- 
nity. If you are not so successful at first as you 
want to be, you can continue to experiment 
and develop your ability in that kind of work. 
Even in the smallest library you can learn to 
work with people by dealing with the janitor 
so there is as little friction as possible. 


Large or Small? 


As important as your decision regarding 
the kind of work to which you are tempera- 
mentally suited is the one you will make about 
working in a small library or in a large one 
Though the difference may not be so great as 
that between the routine, secure job, and the 
insecure, imaginative one, the wrong decision 
can be equally serious. The basic differences 
between work in large and small libraries are 
that in the small one you work primarily 
through personal contacts; in the large one 
there will be ‘established policies,” “‘chan- 
nels of organization,” and fairly set proce- 
dures. In the small library you will have im- 
mediate effectiveness in a small area, for you 
will come into contact with the patrons of 
your library, many of whom you will know by 
name and where they live. You will know 
their likes and dislikes regarding books, and 
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sometimes you will catch glimpses of their 
roblems from the titles of the books they 
rrow. In the large library, even the man or 
woman at the top is part of a big machine or 
system. His actions affect a much larger area 
than the actions and decisions of the head li- 
brarian of the small or medium-sized library. 
This effectiveness is indirect, remote, and elu- 
sive. Too, in the large library a staff member 
is responsible for one or a few duties, or for 
one department. You are exposed to all kinds 
of experiences in the small library and ex- 
pected to do many different things without 
much help or guidance. Some of this work 
will be detailed and routine in nature. You 
may be in danger of becoming a jack-of-all- 
trades and master of none, but that can be 
guarded against by having one particular area 
with which you are thoroughly familiar. 
Another point to consider is whether you 
would feel important because you were a 
member of the staff of a large library, be it 
public, college, or university. Or is it more 
important to you to be widely known and an 
outstanding figure in your own small commu- 
nity? Again the kind of person you are will 
determine which will be more satisfying to 
you, whether being a member of the staff of a 
generally well known institution or that 
which comes from being a member of a fam- 
ily, between “impersonal grandeur” and ‘‘per- 
sonal, often too personal intimacy,” between 
a tiny nook in a large building, and perhaps 
standing behind the loan desk in a library 
which is one of the show places of the com- 
munity. 


Top or Bottom? 


The next vital question to ask yourself is: 
Should I start at the bottom or near the top? 
On the surface this may seem an absurd ques- 
tion, but you really do have a choice. In the 
larger and medium-sized libraries, there are 
positions, subordinate and underpaid and usu- 
ally filled with young and beginning people, 
which are nonetheless not at the bottom. 
These positions give a view of the library as a 
whole and bring one into contact with people 
at the top, if only as an audience. The young 
librarian who starts out as secretary to the 
head librarian or in the business office has 
such experiences. Certain people belong in 
this kind of position. If your job exposes you 
to the public or you are in close contact with 
your “betters,” the others are likely to be jeal- 
ous of you. You will be expected to show un- 
usual ability and “especially unusual discre- 
tion and judgment.” If you are at the loan 
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desk, your position is ambiguous, for, by your- 
self you are nobody. There you reflect the li- 
brary’s attitude toward the public. It bases its 
opinion of the library and the quality of its 
services on what it sees you do and the man- 
ner in which you do it. If for some reason 
your attitude, manner, or work do not leave a 
favorable impression on those whom you 
serve, you may be transferred to another de- 
partment where the personal element is not so 
important. To avoid antagonizing the public 
or the persons in high positions, the beginner 
must be constantly alert to try to see his ac- 
tions from the viewpoint of the other person, 
to put himself in the other person's place. By 
so doing, he will learn to be less impatient 
with others as well as with himself. Woe, too, 
to the young staff member who passes on to 
his friends information which he knows by 
reason of his job, or who talks about it loudly 
in street car, bus, or elevator, or in a crowd! 
Repeating such information which you know 
is confidential and may hurt someone is due 
many times to having no other subject to dis- 
cuss or wanting to show off. Both are detri- 
mental to the ar ey Km starting near the 
top. To escape this danger, you should have 
a hobby or two, and interests outside your 
work. These you can discuss safely anywhere 
with anyone. 

If the idea of starting near the top appeals 
to you, you might enjoy Marion C. Manley’s 
charming account of her experiences as a be- 
ginner in the November 1952 Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

But most of the beginners’ jobs are at the 
bottom where you begin in a department or 
kind of work in the lowest paid and simplest 
function. You are expected to work your way 
up as you acquire more skill and judgment. 
On the other hand at the bottom there are few 
opportunities for making mistakes; you are 
protected by the whole apparatus of authority. 
The job itself is usually simple requiring little 
judgment, discretion, or initiative. Even ex- 
cellent performance is unlikely to speed pro- 
motion. But, too, one has to fall down in a 
rather spectacular fashion to be noticed by 
anyone but one’s immediate superior. 


Generalist or § pecialist? 


The last question to ask yourself is: Am | 

a generalist or a specialist? In the larger li- 

braries, especially those which are re-organiz- 

ing their book collections into fields of subject 

interest, there is increasing emphasis upon 
(Continued on page 496) 
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The Role of the Librarian in the 


Secondary School Guidance Program 
By Ida Minkle 


6 bers TIME WAS WHEN TEACHERS teligiously 

followed the outline of one textbook, 
and expected their students to memorize its 
contents. Today the library is a laboratory 
where students investigate many different 
points of view and use critical thinking to 
reach their own conclusions. Thus we find 
that one of the important functions of the li- 
brarian is to unify, correlate, and integrate the 
library with the entire school program. Since 
guidance is an integral part of the school pro- 
gram, it is the librarian’s duty to play a lead- 
ing role in the guidance program. 

The purpose of this report is to determine 
the role of the librarian in the secondary 
school guidance program by defining the li- 
brary services which lessen some of the needs 
and problems of youth. 

The time when “Guidance” meant nothing 
but “Vocational Guidance,” is past. The per- 
sonal needs of boys and girls in adjusting 
to their surroundings and in solving problems 
having to do with health, sex, social contacts, 
family, and leisure-time activities are now 
seen to be quite as important as vocational 
guidance, and a part of it. This report at- 
tempts to define the librarian’s role in the 
guidance program of the school, in order to 
show the students, teachers, counselors, and 
the administrators that her function is primar- 
ily one of guidance. 


Definition of Terms Used 


Guidance is a process which cannot be de- 
fined adequately unless all aspects of its serv- 
ices are described. To the school librarian, 
guidance means offering to individuals serv- 
ices that will assist them in developing the 
understandings, skills, habits, | values 
needvd for making the adequate choices, 
plans, and adjustments which will help them 
resolve their needs and problems. 

Civic responsibility and understanding. 
Good citizenship includes considering the 
rights and pore ee of others, cooperating 
and sharing with others, and acquiring desir- 
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able habits and attitudes in regard to public 
property. 

Communication. Communicating with 
others implies the ability to obtain another 
person’s ideas through reading, seeing, and 
listening, and skill in expressing one’s own 
thoughts effectively through speaking and 
writing. 

Cultural appreciations. These include the 
enjoyment and prs of beauty where- 
ever it is found, be it in literature, music, art, 
or nature. 

Personal-social relationships. These rela- 
tionships include family living and getting 
along with others. 

Vocational understanding. This term im- 
plies a knowledge of the world of work, skill 
and ability in getting a job, and the under- 
standings needed for holding a job. 


The Librarian’s Contribution 


In the 1947 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, there appears a discussion of ten 
imperative needs of high-school students.’ 
There is good reason to believe that the li- 
brarian can meet most of these needs, but this 
report will point out how she can meet five of 
them. 

The librarian can meet the adolescent's 
need for civic responsibility and understand- 
ing by establishing an atmosphere of demo- 
cratic cooperation in the library. 

The students’ need for communicating with 
others can be met by the librarian who helps 
them develop effective study skills. 

The librarian can encourage the students to 
engage in the type of leisure-time activities 
which would meet their need for cultural 
appreciations. 

Furnishing material on human relations 
would be one way the librarian can meet the 
pupils’ need for satisfactory personal-social 
relationships. 

The students’ need for vocational under- 
standing can be met by the librarian who 
provides adequate vocational information and, 
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in addition, offers an opportunity for work 
experience in the library. 

Establishing an atmosphere of democratic 
cooperation. In the library, the students have 
an a, to assume civic responsibility. 
While working with others in the library, they 
can practice good citizenship. They must 
share the materials of learning. They try to be 
quiet so they will not disturb others who are 
reading. They should develop proper habits 
of care and respect for library materials and 
public property. They can learn to respect the 
rights and privileges of others. 

The librarian offers the students an op- 
portunity to participate in the management of 
the library. The routine of checking books in 
and out, shelving books, and handling other 
details of book circulation can be handled by 
student assistants. 

In the atmosphere of democratic coopera- 
tion, the librarian can make possible freedom 
of choice and self-directed activity on the 

art of the pupils. The mere presence of the 

ks on the shelves gives an example of shar- 

ing and freedom of choice among many 

books. Not only are books shared, but many 
minds offer their knowledge to be shared. 

Developing effective study skills. The li- 
brary is a workshop where students can find 
materials which will help them become skilled 
in communicating with others. In the library, 
the student has an opportunity to develop 
useful work habits a study skills. The de- 
mand for similar reference materials requires 
quick utilization of the materials so others 
may use them. The study skills which can 
result from library work include practice in 
taking notes swiftly and efficiently. The 
students should learn to organize their notes 
logically and clearly and should develop the 
ability to recognize the important points in a 
chapter. The librarian can teach them to use 
all parts of a book, and she can instruct them 
in the use of library tools and techniques 
which will help them further their education. 

Skill in communication implies the ability 
to obtain another person's ideas through read- 
ing. Bibliotherapy has long been a practice 
with librarians. Their watchword has long 
been, “The right book for the right child at 
the right time.” Guidance in remedial read- 
ing requires knowledge of individual differ- 
ences. Special materials must be provided for 
retarded readers. 

Communication implies expressing one’s 
own thoughts effectively through speaking 
and writing. The ability to do critical think- 
ing is essential. The librarian can help 
develop effective thinking by furnishing ade- 
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uate materials and presenting varied points 
f view. The librarian’s i chnical knowledge 
f the readability of material and her knowl- 
‘ge of sources help her guide the students 
ward material which will develop their abil- 
y to communicate with others. 

) Encouraging leisure-time activities. The 
Heed for the cultural aspects of life can be met 
zy means of leisure-time activities which are 
‘personally satisfying and socially desirable. 
ten the library can be found all the great works 
sof literature. The librarian is there to guide 
s¥tudents toward those works which can meet 
rzheir specific interests and needs. In the li- 
«rary can also be found reproductions of great 
Sworks of art. Looking at the masterpieces of 
“experts, the students can develop an apprecia- 
“gion of art. In the library the world of music 
gan be explored. The lit arian can guide 
totudents toward biographies of great mu- 
pricians or books which tell the stories behind 
great operas. 

: The librarian can use attractive posters and 
K isplays to advertise books that appeal to the 
aynterests and needs of the students, thus de- 
“veloping the habit of recreation reading. 
¥'Boo s on hobbies can develop interest in 
xertain hobbies. Books on sports or games can 
gslevelop interest in leisure-time pursuits. 

« The librarian can give book talks and as- 
«semble programs announcing leisure-time ac- 
E tivities in the community, such as plays, musi- 
€<cals, or the circus. The librarian can tell 
wstories or review books. She can encourage 
xstudents to display in the library projects of 
“their own construction, such as embroidery, 
¢manual art work, paintings, cabinet work, or 

x any other hobby work. 
© In all these ways, the librarian can guide 
‘students toward leisure-time actvities which 
would help them develop into happy well- 
adjusted citizens. 

: Furnishing material on human relations. 
'sOne of the needs of adolescents is that of 
iigetting along with others or being happy 
smembers of a family. One of the best ap- 

-proaches to problems of family life is through 
“guided reading in which situations similar to 
athose met in real life are met and analyzed in 
‘fictional form. The pupils can gain insight 
into their own reactions by reading books that 
\make them aware of others who share similar 
tproblems. They may be able to adjust to their 
sown problems when they realize that their 
‘own } rsa and frustrations are felt by others. 
. Through identification with a fictional hero or 
‘heroine they may be able to satisfy their own 
- wishes. 
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The librarian can guide students to books 
of fact which deal with social relationships 
and personality development. Books on eti- 
quette can introduce them to the social graces. 
Biography can egies vicarious experiences 
which would help students develop an under- 
standing of human nature. Books on psychol- 
ogy and philosophy can show students “how 
to win friends and influence people.” 

The librarian can compile cv-rent informa- 
tion dealing with human reiac.ons, in the 
form of magazine clippings, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, and newspaper articles. 

In the library, the students can practice the 
art of getting along with others. In the quiet, 
attractive, and relaxed atmosphere of the li- 
brary, the students can acquire a feeling of 
belonging to a group. 

Providing vocational information. The li- 
brarian can help students cross the gap be- 
tween school and employment. She can help 
them get a job and hold it. She can help 
them learn about the world of work so they 
can make a choice of jobs. She can guide 
them toward current reading materials which 
explain the qualifications needed and oppor- 
tunities offered in a variety of jobs. She can 
supply college catalogs and information on 
scholarship requirements. 

The librarian can make available Civil Serv- 
ice test announcements, sample tests, and ap- 
plication blanks for Civil Service jobs. She 
can place on the bulletin board “want ads” 
and information on job opportunities. She 
can display models of letters applying for posi- 
tions. She can try to interest students in biog- 
raphies which would inspire and stimulate 
them. She can make attractive exhibits dis- 
playing the vocational information available 
in the library. She can prepare bibliographies 
of vocational materials. She can visit the class- 
rooms and tell the students about vocational 
information available in the library. She can 
encourage the students to visit the public li- 
brary and other community agencies to obtain 
vocational information. 

One of the needs of youth is supervised 
work experience. The librarian can offer ex- 
perience in using indexes, catalogs, files, typ- 
ing, and serving the other students. Thus, the 
librarian can provide vocational information 
to students, and she can also offer them actual 
working experience. 

Aiding the staff members, counselors, and 
the administrator. The librarian can po 
bibliographies to help in research and refer- 
ence projects. She can provide books and ma- 

3 William A. Fitzgerald, “Counseling Responsibilities of 


the School Librarian,’” Wilson Library Bulletin, 24:357-9, 
January 1950 
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terial to aid professional study and improve 
in-service training programs. She can assemble 
materal which would help improve instruc- 
tional methods. She should participate in cur- 
riculum committee work oe assist in the de- 
velopment of new courses of study and units 
of work. 

The librarian can help teachers interpret 
test data and gain an understanding of the 
reading difficulties of students. She can dis- 
cover the reading interests of the students by 
means of cumulative reading records. These 
records could be used by counselors and teach- 
ers during case conferences. The reading ex- 
periences and interests revealed by a reading 
inventory supply valuable guidance data. 

According to William A. Fitzgerald, the 
librarian is a leader in education. He also 
points out that, “Since guidance is an integral 
part of any education, and since the librarian’s 
function is primarily one of guidence, it fol- 
lows that the librarian as a leader in education 
should be the leader in any guidance program, 
counseling not only the students but also the 
faculty members and administrative directors 
of the school.” ? 


Summary and Conclusions 


The librarian can contribute to the guidance 
program of the secondary school by guiding 
the students toward the solution of their prob- 
lems and by helping the staff members, the 
counselors and the administrator in their 
efforts to guide the students. 

The primary function of the librarian is to 
assemble and make available for use materials 
of knowledge and to make certain that the 
right person receives the right material at the 
right time. 

The librarian can be a leader in the guid- 
ance program of the school. She can turn the 
library into a “guidance clinic” which would 
be available to all who need guidance. The 
librarian can strive to make the library an 
integral part of the school. She can play a 
vital role in contributing toward the achieve- 
ment of the aims and objectives of the entire 
school program. 
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specialization. But there is also an increasing 
demand for people who can take in an area at 
a glance, people who perhaps do not know 
too much about any one field, though it is ac- 
cepted generally that everyone should know 
one field well. There is, in other words, a 
need for people who are capable of ‘‘seeing 
the forest and not just the trees” . . . of mak- 
ing over-all judgments. These generalists are 
wanted for administrative positions, where it 
is their duty to see that other people do their 
work, where they plan for and with other 
people, organize other people’s work, and 
evaluate it. 

The specialist understands one field; his 
concern 1s with techniques, tools, media. He 
is a ‘‘trained’’ man; his educational back 
ground is fittingly technical or professional. 
The library school graduate with an under- 
graduate major in chemistry will likely find 
himself in a science library or in a special li- 
brary where his knowledge of the subject field 
is essential. The English or history major may 
go into the humanities or social sciences divi- 
sions. The generalist, on the other hand 
and in particular the administrator—deals 
with people; his concern is with leadership, 
with direction giving, and with coordination. 
He is an “‘educated”’ man, and the liberal arts, 
especially the humanities, have given him his 
foundation. He must like people, know them, 
and be the kind of person that people will ac- 
cept as a leader. Only rarely 1s a good gen- 
eralist also a good specialist in a well defined 
field. It is your duty to yourself to find out 
during the tenure of your first position or two 
into which of these catagories you fit, and to 
plan your library career accordingly. 

May your answers to these questions enable 
you to find the position in which you will be 
most effective, happiest, and make your best 
contribution to the profession you have 
chosen. 
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The Library as a 


Career Laboratory 


By Shirley K. Stephenson 


HE MODERN SCHOOL LIBRARY is missing 

its mark in our educational program if 
it does not serve as a career laboratory, sup- 
plementing the activities of the occupations 
course, and serving as a source of materials 
which will stimulate individual interest in job 
opportunities. The library should provide the 
tools for exploration and evaluation of fac- 
tors entering into the important problem of 
making a decision concerning a career. 

With the library serving as a laboratory, 
the librarian, the teachers, and the counselor 
may serve youth in an informal atmosphere 
conducive of free expression on the part of 
the student, and permitting a wide range of 
exploration in connection with the various 
interests of the students. 

The personality of the child may be ob- 
served in a situation where he is uninhibited ; 
and many problems of behavior may be di- 
rected to avert personality difficulties, or to 
assist in matters of timidity, lack of confi- 
dence, insecurity, over-confidence, or other 
adjustment patterns. 

The physical facilities of the library should 
contribute to the development of well- 
balanced, socially adept citizens of the school 
and happily developing members of the fam- 
ily and the community. The materials of the 
library collection should help youth to meet 
his challenge of adjustment. 


Selection of Materials 


Selection of suitable material is indeed a 
fundamental problem of successful service to 
youth. The securing of proper library re- 
sources is the mutual concern and responsi- 
bility of the librarian, the counselor, and the 
instructional staff. The librarian must know 
book selection tools and sources of audio- 
visual materials. In the final selection of the 
items for use in the vocational guidance pro- 
gram, consideration should be given to the 
authority, reading level, format, recency, and 
type of item; taking into consideration the 
school community, the individual interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, background, and reading 
levels of the students. A conference on the 
selection of material will insure the future 
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effective use of materials by the counselor and 
instructional staff. 


Publicizing Vocational 
Materials 


Various techniques may be used by the li 
brarian to publicize materials and to stimu 
late student use of them. Clever posters and 
effective bulletin boards, both in the library 
and throughout the school will help to arouse 
interest in books on careers, Engaging the 
pupils in the planning and execution of bul 
letin boards will heighten student interest 
and frequently results in a new point-of-view 
concerning school publicity. 

A career column in the school newspaper, 
planned and written by students, will cause a 
wider use of library facilities, and may engage 
the cooperation of English teachers, using the 
news story as a device in English. The coordi 
nation of several members of the instructional 
staff, and the cooperation of various depart- 
ments helping the individual to realize his 
own talents and contributing to his optimum 
development may thus advance the guidance 
ideal. 

A hobbies show, staged in the library by 
the various clubs of the school, can be used 
to widen the horizons of youth and provide a 
stimulus for the child to develop new inter- 
ests with regard to a vocation or an avocation. 

The distribution of book marks featuring 
a list of vocational titles headed: ‘Plan for 
The Future,” is a means of attracting the at- 
tention of young readers and may stimulate 
the investigation of related materials. Book- 
lists giving the opinions of students on 
“Books About Interesting People’ are devices 
which some libraries have found successful. 

A career club exhibit, demonstrating the 
explorations of the club, and showing library 
materials which have been used by the club 
will extend the activities of the library, and 
may be a culminating phase of the work of 
this vocational guidance study. 


Organization of Materials 


The well organized occupational informa- 
tion file is a tool of paramount importance in 
developing the library as a laboratory for the 
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study of occupations. A letter-size file, carry- 
ing folders on the families of occupations in 
which students have shown an interest, might 
be a starting pout. in the a of this 
valuable source. Folders should be arranged 
6 grr and each folder should carry a 
label. An index to the occupations informa- 
tion file should be made to indicate the loca- 
tion of items in the file by title and subject 
The file will include clippings, pamphlets, 
charts, folders, and similar ephemeral mate 
rial. Each item entered in the file should 
carry the source, the date entered, and the 
proper subject heading. Expansion should 
occur in relation to the needs of students and 
availability of suitable material. Regular 
weeding of this file is necessary in order to 
sce that the information is up-to-date. Regu- 
lar evaluation of items included and needed 
to supplement material in the collection will 
enhance the value and usefulness of the file 

The career club or members of the occupa- 
tions class may help to secure information 
concerning the requirements of various occu- 
pations, job opportunities, special training 
~ see and type of personality suited to 
different occupations. Special studies of 
students or projects of the vocations class may 
be recognized in library displays and filed in 
the occupational information file. 

While the books in the collection will have 
to be processed according to the usual cata- 
loging procedures, with the regular plan for 
shelving, the setting up of special shelves of 
books to be used in connection with the vari- 
ous vocational activities and studies can attract 
much attention and expand reader interest. A 
career shelf might be inaugurated to initiate 
activities of the career club in the school, or 
in connection with the occupations course. 
An exhibit of books on ‘Personality Plus,” 
carrying items on etiquette and social adjust- 
ment, is recommended to help youth with his 
own problems of social adjustment and per- 
sonality difficulties. A poster and book dis- 
play (for circulation) of biographies of 
“Interesting People You Would Enjoy Know- 
ing” is a device for featuring the lives of 
individuals who have succeeded in various 
occupations. 

A special collection of college catalogs 
and requirements of special schools or tech- 
nical institutions should be organized to give 
the students information concerning the 
training necessary on a secondary school level, 
prerequisite to taking special training or en- 
tering given institutions. The library should 
work closely with the counselor and the in- 
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structional staff in the expansion of this 
material. 

Audio-visual materials are bringing new 
»xperiences in learning. The library should 
xe able to supply sources of such material to 
‘nrich the exploration of the world of work, 
nd to help enlarge the resources of the 
<hool. The materials which belong to the 
ichool can be supplemented from film li- 
»raries of other institutions. For example, in 
ouisiana, the State Department of Education 
sas film collections in depositories throughout 
the state, which can supply the schools. The 
“tate Library has recently started a film li- 
lary. Lists of the resources of such agencies 
«re available to libraries. 


MORE INFORMATION SOURCES 


. A sampling of sources of information will 
iadicate where certain library materials on 
guidance may be secured. And certain items, 
suitable for use in the vocational guidance 
program, are recommended for inclusion in 
t'xe collection of tools for the ‘Career Labor- 
aory.” 


American Industries Monographs. Bellman Pub 
‘lishing Co. Inc. 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
‘Massachussets. 

American Job Series Monographs. Science Research 
‘Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 

Bjtter Living Booklets. Science Research Associates 
‘57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 

C4reers Research Monographs. Institute for Re 
‘search, 527 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
Allinois. 

High School Career Series. (Ladies Home Journal) 
Curtis Publishing Companv, 285 Madison Ave 
sue, New York 

Jops in Action Picture Series. Science Research 
‘Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 
fllinois. 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklets. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 
$llinois. 

Lite Adjustment Booklets. Science Research Asso 
‘jates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IIlin 
os 

Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliog 
saphy. Gertrude Forrester. rev. ed. of Occupa 
sions. 1948. H. W. Wilson Company, 950-975 
‘Iniversity Avenue, New York 52, New York 

Tests of Vocational Aptitudes and Skills. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue 
“hicago 10, Illinois 

Vc,ational and Professional Monographs. Bellman 
Yublishing Co. Inc., 83 Newbury Street, Boston 
+6, Massachusetts. 

Vorational Guidance Manuals. Vocational Guid 
eace Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New 
ork 19, New York. 

Voiational Guidance Series. 
laoston, Massachusetts 

Wey of Life Series. Row, Peterson and Company 
9911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Librarian’s Contribution to Guidance 
By Esther M. Myers 


HERE WAS A TIME when the librarian was 

considered a custodian of books or an 
automaton who collected, checked, filed, and 
stamped library materials. The library was a 
repository where order was paramount. 

The school library of today has become an 
integral part, in fact the center, of the school’s 
activities. In addition to its function of cur- 
riculum enrichment, the school library as- 
sumes a vital and significant role in fulftil- 
ing the newer concepts of education. 

Trends in education point to a greater 
emphasis on the democratic ideal, on civic 
responsibility, on thorough understanding of 
world affairs and international relations, on 
the understanding of growth and develop- 
ment of children as individuals and as mem- 
bers of society, and on training for occupa- 
tional adjustment. Because of the library's 
identity with the basic purposes of the school, 
the librarian must recognize her position in 
the educational program. 

Since the guidance movement has gained 
momentum and now functions as a vital part 
of education, the librarian must become cog- 
nizant of her responsibilities to the guidance 
program. In order to do so she must be aware 
of the guidance principles and practices in 
her own school. An introductory course or 
an in-service training program in guidance is 
helpful to all teachers and to the librarian as 
well. 

An understanding of boys and girls and a 
willingness to help them are prime requisites 
of any librarian. Because her relationships 
with students are informal and individual, 
the librarian acquires a great deal of personal 
information concerning students which is in- 
valuable to counselors or guidance directors. 
Oftentimes the librarian knows more about 
an individual's personal and educational 
problems than the classroom teacher or the 
busy counselor whose time with his counselees 
is limited. 

Reading is one of the basic tools upon 
which a student's educational progress de- 
pends. It is a well recognized fact among 
educators that improvement in a student's 
reading ability tends to raise the general level 
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of his achievement. Cooperation between the 
classroom teacher and the librarian can do 
much in bringing about reading adjustments 
of young people. 

Although the classroom teacher is respon 
sible for teaching the fundamentals and the 
mechanics of reading, it is the librarian who 
has the opportunity and the facilities for 
stimulating a student's interests and for mak 
ing possible for him the enjoyment and satis 
faction that reading gives. By a planned pro 
gram of starting at the student's level of read- 
ing, the librarian can improve his reading 
tastes. As his appreciation for good literature 
grows, a whole new world in the realm of 
history, science, literature, art, the past, and 
even the future opens up for him. By raising 
his reading standards and appreciations the 
student develops his ability to read critically 

an ability which is necessary to independent 
thinking at a time when such thinking is vital 
to our national security. A well informed 
citizenry is democracy’s first line of defense 
Carl Solberg makes the following observa- 
tion: 

You should enjoy knowing what is happening. 
As an alert member of the American democracy 
you can then stand up and be counted in the daily 


informal poll of 150 million opinions that really 
decides where our nation goes from here. 


Training students in the efficient use of 
books and libraries is one of the librarian’s 
routine but invaluable services. Through her 
guidance in the use of the card catalog, the 
vertical file, periodical and book indexes, en 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, atlases, 
etc., the librarian opens the door to research 
and intellectual development. 

Because of her close association with in- 
dividual students, the librarian may discover 
problems in which she can be of real assist- 
ance. She finds many opportunities to teach 
the poor student how to develop better study 
habits; how to skim a book when main ideas 
are the objective; and how to read carefully 
and analytically when the need arises. She 
provides books printed in large type for the 
student with eye difficulties. Books which are 
attractive in format, simply written, and con 
tain interesting material are made available to 
the poor reader. 
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No librarian feels that her work is confined 
to her own library. To encourage continued 
educational and cultural growth, she intro- 
duces the students to the community and pub- 
lic libraries. 

The library situation fosters the develop- 
ment of self-control, self-government, and 
respect for property and the rights of others. 
Because of her advantageous position where 
she can both direct and assist, the librarian 
has an excellent opportunity to guide students 
into good behavior patterns. She guides or 
refers for further guidance students who give 
evidence of undesirable or undemocratic be- 
havior. 

The librarian encourages intelligent use of 
leisure time. The librarian who recognizes 
the significance of her position in education, 
who understands boys and girls, who has the 
personal qualities of friendliness and a genu- 
ine desire to help, can always find means of 
promoting library services for the needs of 
young people. Hobbies and intellectual in- 
terests of all kinds can be fostered and devel- 
oped through the use of the library. Through 
activity programs, including book discussions 
and reviews, record concerts, and film and 
slide showings, the librarian helps young 
people grow socially as well as culturally. 

Since most people find it necessary or de- 
sirable to seek some type of employment in 
order to maintain a living, the choice of 
occupation is a vital factor in the satisfactory 
adjustment of an individual. Few decisions 
are so important and far-reaching in their 
effect upon an individual's entire life as that 
of deciding on his life work. His life is 
enhanced or limited by his choice of vocation 
and his economic and social standards are 
largely dependent upon his vocational en- 
vironment and his vocational success. 

The librarian has a greater opportunity 
than any other member of the school staff to 
meet students’ needs in seeking occupational 
information. She provides general books on 
vocations for exploring the various fields of 
work, job facts, career stories, and biography. 
The library is the natural center for vocational 
information of all sorts. Because these mate- 
rials are not always readily available on the 
shelf, many librarians create a vocational cor- 
ner in the library where books, pamphlets, 
trade magazines, monographs, and annotated 
lists of vocational materials are always open 
to the students’ use. 


By working in conjunction with the guid- 


ance director, the librarian can secure the 
most recent materials dealing with vocations. 
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in addition she can display posters and ar- 
range exhibits to call attention to this phase 
of library service. 

One of the most important services the 
librarian renders to the development of voca- 
tional guidance is that of classifying and 
aking unbound materials available for stu- 
dents’ use. The librarian is familiar with the 
various commercial plans for filing occupa- 
tional materials and she adapts one of these 
plans to the use of her particular school li- 
brary or develops a plan of her own. Know- 
ing the sources and the criteria for evaluating, 
classifying, and organizing occupational ma- 
terials are all problems which come within 
the realm of the librarian. She is a specialist 
trained in the techniques of selecting, evalu- 
ating, classifying, and organizing. 

The librarian is a valuable assistant in the 
guidance program. She gives direct assistance 
to the student educationally, socially, and vo- 
cationally and she lightens the load of the 
guidance director. 


THE LIBRARY AS A CAREER 
LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 498) 


SELECTED CAREER BOOKS 


Boyton, Paul W., Six Ways to Get a Job. Third 
edition; New York, Harper Brothers, 1951. 

Brooke, Ester Eberstadt, Guide to Career Success 
New York. Harper Brothers, 1947. 

Davey, Mildred A., Elizabeth Manley Smith and 
Theodore Raymond Myers. “Vs Occupa- 
tions. Second edition; Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1950. 

Detjen, Mary Elizabeth and Ervin Winfred Detjen 
Your High School Days. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 

——, Your Plans for the Future. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 

Epstein, Bery! Williams, People Are Our Business 
New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. 

Frankel, Alice Helen, Handbook of Job Facts 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1948. 

Kaufman, Fritz, Your Job; A Guide to Opportunity 
and Security. New York, Harper Brothers, 1948 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, How to Find the Right Voca- 
tion. Third edition; New York, Harper Brothers, 
1947, 

—_—., 1 Find My Vocation. Third edition; New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947 

Leeming, Joseph, Jobs That Take You Places 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 1948. 

Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca and Harry Dexter Kit- 
son. Vocations for Girls. Revised edition; New 
York, Harcourt, 1951. 

MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg, Fitting Yourself for 
Business. Second edition; New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
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TALKING SHOP 


ee ABOUT ANNUAL REPORTS, in last 
month's column, left us with a varied pile 
of unusual ones that we didn't have space to men- 
tion, but that are too interesting to overlook. 

The Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 
entitled its 1952 report, “facts and figures,” and 
presents an enlightening array of facts, on the left- 
hand pages, balanced by figures, on the right. It 
starts out with a quotation from the message sent 
to the 1953 ALA Conference by the American 
Book Publishers Council: 


bloodstream and brain 


Did you ever think of 
this way? 

CIRCULATION: an invalid forgetting pain in pages 
of high adventure, a school kid lost among the 
islands of the moon, a farmer studying last year's 
crop report, a housewife rediscovering the delights 
of historical novels, a businessman deep in a work 
on marketing, a girl reading poetry and dreaming 
she has written it, a grandmother walking again 
through the scenes of her childhood. Out from 
your library pumps a steady bloodstream of read- 
ing, out to a thousand living rooms, and to a 
thousand bedsides. 
REFERENCE: the long tables in the quiet reading 
rooms, the books turned open, the piled-up volumes 
with their page-marking slips, the jotted notes, the 
assimilation of knowledge out of which more 
knowledge will come. A living, self-perpetuating 
storehouse of all civilization’s memories. 
Circulation and reference. Call it, instead, blood- 
stream and brain, and you will be more accurately 
reflecting the vital necessity of your library's chief 
functions to the life of your community. 

An opening paragraph, “from the librarian,” 
sets the stage for the facts and figures which follow: 

Facts and figures—cold words are these to many, 
but when they relate to a public library the reader 
of this report should realize that people and per- 
sonalities are behind each fact and figure. For each 
book there was a reader, for each film or picture a 
viewer, for each question a voice, for each dollar 
expended there was a human need. No one has to 
be a magician to conjure up the people who in 
reality are the content of this report. 

Unsuccessful in its request for permanent im- 
provement bonds for acquisition of a site for the 
new main library building and commencement of 
its construction, the Minneapolis library strikingly 
contrasts, in its report, the total of bonds received 
by the park, school, and library boards: the park 
hoard received about twenty times what the library 
had, the school board about sixty-seven times the 
library's ! 

A library with a new building to proclaim was 
the one in New Canaan, Connecticut. We wonder 
if handling large plans and blueprints gave the 
idea for the size and shape of the report. Folded, 
it shows merely the picture of the front of the 


your public library 
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building, with the name, NEW CANAAN LIBRARY, 
under it. Opened, it becomes a four-page circular, 
8," wide by 17" high, and this in turn opens to 
a spread 17 inches square. This provides for nice 
large type and a good-sized picture on each page. 

Three pages of the New Canaan report are de- 
voted to a letter from the president giving the per 
tinent information about the services of the li- 
brary, and the planning and financing of the build- 
ing. It begins 


Dear Members and Friends of the Library: 
Starting with an armful of books in a tax collec- 
tor's office in 1878, the Library now in its 76th 
year, has come a long way to its present structure 
recently modernized and doubled in size, with the 
most up-to-date equipment, colorful furnishings, 
fluorescent lights, and comfortable chairs. . . . 
The report closes on an ever-familiar note: 
Despite the most careful calculations, the final 
cost of the Library exceeded our Building Fund... . 
On the back page, along with the list of officers, 
directors, and staff, are the various library commit- 
tees, and a suggested form of bequest in wills. 
We are indebted to The Idaho Librarian for 
October 1953 for the following interesting quota- 
tion from Peter T. Conmy in the May 8, 1953 
“Oak Leaves” (Librarian's Memorandum, Oakland, 
California, Public Library). 


Unique among the reports of public libraries is 
one recently received from the Public Library of 
Fort Wayne and Allen County (59th Annual Re- 
port). The unique feature of this is the fact that 
in addition to summarizing the activities of the 
institution for 1952, it included a statistical ab 
stract of Allen County. Writes Rex M. Patteroff, 
Librarian, 

In connection with this annual report, I am 
including a compilation by our Reference Depart 
ment of facts and figures about Fort Wayne and 
Allen County which may be of interest to a great 
many citizens of this community. These materials 
have been furnished by many governmental, 
quasi-governmental, and other institutions at 
some inconvenience to themselves. . . . It is our 
intention to revise and increase this compilation 
annually hereafter. We do hope, however, 
to include these and other statistics subsequently, 
so that the annual report of this library in later 
years will become an increasingly useful statis- 
tical abstract of Fort Wayne and Allen County 


From the above quotation it will be seen that the 
report of the library itself reflects the community 
which it serves. That a public library report should 
include more than the institution itself, and pre 
sent important community data, may be somewhat 
novel, but nevertheless is based upon a sound 
theory of serving the community. 


It would seem that the proper ingredients of a 
library's report are as varied as the library's entire 
scope of services to its community. 
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— HELP OUR READERS in planning ahead for 
vacation reading, our special Summer Reading 
Number will be in April this year, instead of in 
May as usual. Advancing the month is 
an experiment to see if the extra month is helpful 
to you in planning your program. However, this 
means that all sammer reading projects must reach 
this office not later than February 15. Short a 
counts of your successful vacation reading pro 
grams, with photographs if possible, will be wel 
come. Address them to the Editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
and please send them svon! 


issuc one 


ee ee 


Once again John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
will honor the best publicity of the year, in a con 
test sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin and 
the ALA Public Relations Committee. Entry blanks 
must be submitted by April 15, but scrapbooks 
showing a cross section of the library's publicity 
need not be delivered until May 15. Entries are 
divided by type and size of library, and all libraries 
are invited to enter. Send now for an entry blank 
giving full details. Blanks are available from the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenuc 
New York 52; and from the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 

hs kh Le 

A Committee on Intellectual Freedom, formed by 
the Minnesota Library Association, has actively 
undertaken to communicate with civic organiza 
tions and librarians in Minnesota in matters affect 
ing intellectual freedom and censorship. It hopes 
to keep informed nationally and learn of and act 
on instances of local censorship. On its 
mendation, the Minnesota Library 
unanimously endorsed and approved the 
ALA ‘Freedom to Read’’ statement 


recom 
Association 
ABP( 


ee eee 


Gilbert Highet broadcasts to be heard in different 
parts of the country during February and March are: 


NUMBER 21 The Unsigned Letters’’ (based on Selected 
Letters of Robert Burns) 
Numper 22-—"‘An Eminent 


Lytton Strachey) 


Historian (a talk about 
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NUMBER 23 The World My Prison" (a talk about books 
by exiles. Ancient and modern authors mentioned in 
clude Aldanov, Thucydides, Ovid, Mann, Machiavelli, 
and Dante 
MBER 24 Perchance to Dream'’ (a talk about fantasy 
and science fiction with mention of a number of authors 
including Ray Bradbury, Arthur Clarke, and Theodore 
Sturgeon) 

MBER 25 The Immortal Journalist 
uel Pepys and his diary) 
MBER 26 Perspectives of Science’’ (Books mentioned 
in the talk will be The Scientific American Reader; 
Science in Progress, Sth Series, edited by George A 
Baitsell; and The Itinerant lvory Tower by G. }I 
Hutchinson, ) 
MBER 27 What Use is Poetry? 
MBER 28 What Use is Poetry? 
ee ee 
Ernest Ingold, San Francisco business man, has 
increased his gifts to his alma mater, the University 
of Illinois, by fifty-two volumes which he recently 
added to the Ingold collection in the university 
library. Included in the new gift are four large vol 

umes by John Boydell, dating from 1802 to 1808 

which, from actual performances, detail informa 

tion on costuming and stage effects in play produc 
tion; a twenty-volume set of Shakespeare published 
in 1788 by John Bell of London; and a ten-volume 

Shakespeare edition edited by Edward Boydell and 

published in 1767-68 
A grant of $50,000 voted the Public Library of 

Cincinnati and Hamilton County by the trustees of 

the Eda Kuhn Loeb Fund of New York City is 

designated for the enrichment of the library's fine 
arts collections 

The grant is given as a memorial to Cincinnati 
born Eda Kohn Loeb, who, after a lifetime interest 
in art and music, died in November 1951 at the age 
of eighty-six 


(a talk on Sam 


Part I 
Part Il 


ee ee Le 

“Novelist of New Grub Street: George Gissing 
a New York Public Library exhibition which brings 
together more biographical material about the late 
Victorian novelist than has ever been assembled in 
one display, will extend through May. Presented 
by the Library's Berg Collection of English and 
American Literature, the exhibition will be on view 
Mondays through Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M 

New York Public's lobby has been transformed 
into an aviation exhibition hall for perhaps the 
largest display ever mounted by the institution. The 
exhibition celebrating the Wright brothers’ inven 
tion but extending in range far beyond the fifty 
years of powered flight will continue until March 

ve Le 

Psychosomatic medicine may be a modern term 
but it's an ancient practice. The eighteenth century 
doctor who sent books to his patients to help them 
forget their illnesses was a practitioner of psycho 
somatic medicine if ever there was one. Each vol 
ume he sent contained a bookmark with the inscrip 
tion, “The gift of Dr. Nash to me in hopes of my 
improvement.” 

This is one of a series of medical bookplates, 
mainly from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies, now on display at the Yale Medical School 
Library. 

The exhibit is part of a collection of several 
thousand bookplates given to the Yale University 
Library by Warren H. Lowenhaupt, Yale Class of 
1914 and Curator of Bookplates at the Library 


ve Le OL 

Eric Hodgins, editor and author, entered a new 
field, that of radio commentator, when he launched 
a weekly program, “A Minority of One,” for CBS 
on Thursday, January 7 (10:00-10:15 p.m., EST) 

Mr. Hodgins, who has been chemical engineer, 
editor of a children’s magazine, advertising space 
salesman, general manager of a news magazine 
author of two ‘Mr. Blandings’’ best sellers, and is 
a member of Fortune's board of editors, served last 
year on the President's Materials Policy Commis 
sion and assisted in writing its report, ‘Resources 
for Freedom 

His program and its title, he says, “intend to 
suggest that the speaker is . merely offering one 
mans commentary on various aspects of life in the 
United States—and not finding them wholly with- 
out flaw His first three broadcasts dealt with 
three widely discussed problems, building a house, 
the weather, and the sad plight of the southpaw 


ee OL 


The Detroit Public Library has announced ac 
quisition of five outstanding collections in the field 
of automotive history: the latest are the Nicholas 
Lazernick Collection of over 100,000 photographs 
of early automobiles, gift of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, and the Dyke Collection, 
weighing over five tons, purchased from A. L. Dyke 
of St. Louis, the author of Dyke's Automobile En 
cyclopedia. Previously acquired was the Charles 
Brady King Collection of books, periodicals, and 
personal and historical files. The D. Cameron Peck 
Collection of more than 60,000 items was acquired 
by funds supplied by the Friends of the Detroit 
Public Library and the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. Also in the Detroit Public Library's 
automotive collection is the Henry Cave Collection 
of books, files and pictures, with valuable docu 
ments on the beginnings of the automobile industry 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Since 1896, when it acquired its first books on 
the automobile, the Detroit library has been build- 
ing up its collection of books on the automobile. 
In 1948 the library was assigned the field of engi 
neering and technology of motor vehicles and cycles 
under the Farmington Plan. Since then, an increas 
ing number of European items have been acquired 
for the Detroit collection until at present its Auto- 
motive History Collection ts the largest of its kind 
in the United States. 


ee he OL 


Motion Pictures, 1894-1912 and Motion Pictures, 
1940-1949, recently published by the Library of 
Congress, together with Motion Pictures, 1912 
1939, issued in 1951, provide an unbroken, 55-year 
copyright registration record of more than 76,000 
motion pictures in this country. (Foreign films 
registered for United States copyright are also 
listed. ) 

Much of the information in these volumes has 
previously been available only after prolonged 
search in the files of the Copyright Office. The 
catalogs will therefore serve as a permanent and 
accessible source of data on films and on the history 
of the motion picture industry 
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A particular film may be located in several ways 
The main section of each catalog is arranged alpha 
betically by title, and the indexes to the 1912-1939 
and the 1940-1949 volumes are alphabetical lists 
of copyright claimants, authors, sponsors, and pro 
ducing, releasing, or distributing agents. The se« 
ond and third volumes also contain alphabetical 
lists of the series titles included in the main entries 

Orders, accompanied by check or money order, 
for any or all the volumes should be sent to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. The 92-page Motion Pictures, 1894-1912 
(containing 8,506 works) sells for $2; the 1,250 
page Motion Pictures, 1912-1939 is $18; and the 


598-page Motion Pictures, 1940-1949 1s $10 


re See 


The Iowa Association of School Librarians pro 
vided a consultant booth at the Iowa State Teachers 
convention in November which librarians through 
out the state found helpful for first hand authori 
tative information. This booth, the first of its kind 
at any state teachers’ convention, was so successful 
that it will be repeated next year 


ee el 


Since few are more interested in books than li 
brarians, few will be more interested to know that 
a colonial bookbinder, practicing a handicraft of 
two hundred years ago, has set up shop in Wil 
liamsburg, Virginia as part of the continuing resto 
ration of this cighteenth century city 

For one of nine colonial handicrafts brought to 
life again by Colonial Williamsburg, the book 
binder uses eighteenth century methods, tools, and 
materials to hand-cover books and hand-emboss 
titles and designs. In the tradition of Williams 
burg’s early bookbinders, the craftsman, working 
in eighteenth century costume, has set up his work 
bench, sewing frame, and presses in the colonial 
printing office. He works in the same sort of 
leathers used by his colonial predecessors, backing 
his covers with the same sort of boards and orna 
menting his covers with eighteenth-century designs 
He is doing custom handbinding, rebinding an 
tique books for the Colonial Williamsburg library 
and fashioning small leather articles, such as book 
marks made by the Williamsburg binder two hun 
dred years ago 


re © ee 
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Sw je Poar~ 


Yes, George has always been the romantic type 
he eats his heart out for me very year! 
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CURRENT 


REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
(Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


NATHAN. Pictorial History of the 
New York, Crown Publishers, 


1. AusuUBEL 
Jewish People 
1953. 346p. $5 

2. Borkin, B. A, and ALviIN F 
A Treasury of Railroad Folklore 
Crown Publishers, 1953. 529p. $4 

3. Brooke, Mitton and Henry J. Dupester. 
Guide to Color Prints. Washington, D.C., Scare- 
crow Press, 1953. 257p. $4.50 

4. CONNOLLY, Cyrit. Great English Short 
Novels. New York, Dial Press, 1953. 879p. $6 

5. CRAMOND, MICHAEL. Hunting & Fishing in 
North America. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1953. 4394p. $5.95 

6. Cross, Mitton and Davin Ewen. Milton 
Cross’ Encyclopedia of the Great Composers and 
Their Music. Garden City, Doubleday, 1953. 
2 vols. 504, 1009p. $5.95 

7. Darrett, R. D. Good Listening 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 206p. $2.75 

8 Dreprerp, Car: W. and Marjorie Mar- 
rHews SmitH. Handbook of Tomorrow's An- 
tiques. New York, Crowell, 1953. 212p. $3.95 

9. DurANT, JOHN and Atice. Pictorial His- 
tory of American Ships. New York, Barnes, 1953. 
312p. $10 

*10. Epstein, SAM and Beryt. The First Book 
of Electricity. New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1954. 69p. $1.75 

11. Gastrer, THEopoR H. Festivals of the Jew- 
ish Year. New York, William Sloan Associates, 
1954. 308p. $4 

12.. GAYNOR, FRANK, ed. Dictionary of Mysti- 
cism. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953 
210p. $5 

13. Greene, WILHELMINA F. and Huco L. 
Biomaquist. Flowers of the South. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953. 208p. 
$5 

14. House & Garden's New Complete Guide to 
Interior Decoration. New York, Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1953. 319p. $10 

15. Jones, Howarp Mumrorpd. Guide to 
American Literature and its Backgrounds Since 
1890. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953 
ISip. $1.75 

16. Kraus, MICHAEL. The Writing of Ameri- 
can History. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1953 387p $5.50 

17. Leopowp, A. STARKER and F. Fraser Dar- 
LING. Wildlife in Alaska. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1953, 129p. $2.75 


HARLOW, eds 
New York, 


New 
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Who in 
Nalanda 


18. Nalanda Year-Book and Who's 
India & Pakistan, 1951-55. Calcutta, 
Press, 1953. 747p. $3.50 

19. NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. The Theatre in 
the Fifties. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953 
298p. $4.50 

20. NELSON, 
Fond du Lac, 
1953. 1043p. $2 

21. Peart, M. L. William Cobbett, a Biblio 
graphical Account of His Life and Times. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 266p. $5 

22. PouGuH, RicHarD H. Audubon Guides, All 
the Birds of Eastern and Central North America 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1953. 312, 352p. $5.95 

23. Pripeaux, Tom. World Theatre in Pic 
tures from Ancient Times to Modern Broadway 
New York, Greenberg, 1953. 256p. $7.50 

24. Rand McNally World Guide. New York, 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1953. 726p. $6.95 

25. Rex, Sterta Hay. Choice Hooked Rug: 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 250p. $6 

26. ROCKWELL, F, F. and EstHer C. GRAYSON 
The Complete Book of Bulbs. Garden City, The 
American Garden Guild and Doubleday, 1953 
352p. $5.95 

27. SAFER, SytviaA, comp. Available Books of 
All Publishers: 1953-54. Philadelphia, Albert Sai 
fer, Publisher, 529 South Melville Street, 1953. $25 

28. SIMON, ANDRE. Drink. New York, Hori 
zon Press, 1953. 272p. $5 (Pleasures of Life 
Series ) 

29. Simon, ANDRE. Food. New York, Horizon 
Press, 1953. 272p. $5 (Pleasures of Life Series) 

*30. SroppaRD, Epwarp. The First Book of 
Magic. New York, Franklin Watts, 1953. 69p 
$1.75 

31. STover, BLANCHE M. Parents’ Magazine 
Family Cookbook. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953 
376p. $3.95 

32. SUTHERLAND, JAMES, ed. The Oxford 
Book of English Talk. New York, Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 1953. 4543p. $5 

433. The Van Nostrand Chemist's 
New York, Van Nostrand, 1953. 76ip. 


Cat Book 
Books, Inc., 


Vera M. 
Wisconsin, 


Siamese 


All-Pets 


Dictionary 


$10 


English and American Literature 


AMES SUTHERLAND, in his Oxford Book of Eng- 

lish Talk,” has searched in odd places for his 
examples of authentic conversation and has had to 
take what he could find. What he found makes 
fascinating reading, from Margery Kempe’s inter- 
view in 1417 before the Archbishop of York to 
Lilian Balch’s interview on the B.B.C. in 1949, 
describing her holiday at the seaside. This chrono 
logically arranged anthology of recorded speech, 
from diaries to deathbed statements, records the 
development of English speech, with brief intro- 
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ductory notes and definitions of some words and 
exact citation to sources. A word index would have 
made it a real reference book. 

But William Cobbett, a Bibliographical Account 
of His Life and Times™ is a real reference book, 
with its chronological list of writings by, or relat- 
ing to, William Cobbett, completely described, with 
long, descriptive notes on the circumstances of the 
writing or publishing; with library location; cover- 
ing the period from 1792 to 1835. Part II covers 
selections, extracts, and other writings by, or relat- 
ing to, William Cobbett published after his death. 
Part III describes manuscripts and portraits from 
the Cole and other collections. An index of titles 
and one of persons are appended. It was fortunate 
that so enthusiastic a collector as G. D. H. Cole 
should have the assistance of so diligent a bibliog- 
rapher to record the results of his long years of 
searching for Cobbett items. 

Bearing in mind Howard Mumford Jones’ socio- 
logical approach to literature, his great aversion to 
the “new criticism,” and his broad interpretation 
of literature, the librarian will find in his Guide to 
American Literature and lis Backgrounds Since 
1890 a number of annotated lists, including one 
on magazines of general character or of specifically 
literary, critical, ideational, or scholarly interest, of 
concern to the student of American literature. The 
first part gives suggested readings on social and 
economic history, international affairs, education, 
science and technology, general intellectual history, 
the fine arts, and literary history. The second part 
follows Jones's interpretation of the pattern of 
development in American writing since 1890. He 
does not doubt that he has omitted many an impor- 
tant book, but pleads ignorance and implores the 
reader to write in the missing title. Such modesty 
is becoming and the wide margins at the bottom of 
many pages of this well printed guide will provide 
the necessary space 

Cyril Connolly in his Great English Short 
Novels * says, “When we find an imaginary experi- 
ence which enriches our understanding of existence 
and which involves two or three people, not a 
whole society, and when we can detect signs of 
pressure and elimination—in fact intensity—sur- 
rounding that experience then we can be sure that 
we have come upon an excellent short novel.’ On 
this basis he selects eleven works from the follow- 
ing important writers: Samuel Johnson, Maria 
Edgeworth, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Joseph Conrad, Aldous Huxley, 
George Meredith, Thomas Love Peacock, William 
Hazlitt, and Virginia Woolf. Because of the fine 
critical commentary and the representation of lesser 
known novels, this is an excellent addition to a 
public or college library 


Art 


Guide to Color Prints* is a comprehensive and 
current compilation of more than 5,000 color re- 
productions available for purchase in the United 
States, representing over 4,000 paintings by more 
than 1,000 artists. Alphabetically arranged by art 
ist, giving size, source, and price for each, it also 
includes a title index and a list of portfolios and 
sets of color prints. Though it lacks the added 
features of small black and white reproductions and 
location of the original, found in Unesco's Cata- 
logue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings, 1860 
to 1952, and though it lists only American sources, 
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it will be extremely valuable to libraries wishing 
to build up their print collections. The primary 
basis for determining inclusion of the artist has 
been his appearance in Mallett’s Index of Artists. 

Interior decorators should also find it useful, 
though not as much as Howse & Garden's Neu 
Complete Guide to Interior Decoration.“ Its four 
parts cover (1) furniture arrangement and color 
schemes; (2) a dictionary of design; (3) plans for 
rooms used for specific purposes; and (4) a how- 
to-do-it-yourself section, including wall papering, 
floor resurfacing, slip covering, and picture framing 
The large number of colored and black and white 
photographs offering mute testimony of what Amer 
icans consider good taste in feathering their nests 
in the middle of the twentieth century will surely 
stimulate many housewives to be their own deco 
rators 


Antiques, Rugs, Music 


Also an expression of the American way of life 
is Handbook of Tomorrow's Antiques,* with its 
profusely illustrated chapters on everything from 
shaving mugs to marbles, clocks, and oriental rugs, 
arranged alphabetically by field of collecting. The 
enthusiasm of Mr. Drepperd, well-known and pro 
lific writer on antiques, will certainly be communi- 
cated to the reader who will then be in the market 
for more exhaustive guides to inkwells, weather 
vanes, and decoys. Sorry, no index. 

For instance, those who collect hooked rugs will 
find in Choice Hooked Rugs™ not only a detailed 
presentation of this old craft, but a bibliography 
of other sources, also enthusiastically written by a 
teacher who says, “I was literally brought up under 
a rug frame, playing with the pieces in the rag 
basket, while my mother hooked, picking rag clip 
pings out of my hair.” 

For those who want a little recorded music while 
they hook rugs, and for those who simply want to 
listen, Good Listening’ provides a list of record 
ings available on LP. Urging the reader to develop 
an informed taste of his own and then to have com 
plete confidence in it, R. D. Darrell devotes a large 
part of his book to music and musicians, with con- 
fidence in his taste. To this he appends an index 
discography, giving source for each record. In spite 
of this reference feature, the little book is perhaps 
better suited to the stack than the reference colle: 
tion 

Also for listeners is the more conventional two 
volume set, Milton Cross’ Encyclopedia of the Great 
Composers and their Music. Mr. Cross has had the 
assistance of the indefatigable Mr. Ewen in present 
ing long biographies and analytical notes on the 
work of a large number of well known composers 
written in popular style for “the perceptive musical 
amateur.” There is also a glossary of basic terms, 
a dictionary of musical forms, a recommended list 
of standard books, including all of Ewen's. A lot 
for your money and thus better suited to small li 
braries and for home purchase than for libraries 
with access to other, more exhaustive sources 


Theater in Pictures 


When a library's collection is rich and distin 
guished enough, it may issue a distinguished cata 
log of its collection. When a picture magazine de 
velops a distinguished enough special collection, it 
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may issue a distinguished selection of pictures. So 
from Life's theater collection, begun in 1936, comes 
a picture book, World Theatre in Pictures,” giving 
a panorama of theater history from Aeschylus to 
Broadway, with great emphasis on Broadway, as 
might be expected and as the editor admits. The 
photographs are accompanied with brief running 
commentary and are arranged under such topics as 
The Glory That Was Greece The Theatre Goes 
to Church The Elizabethans Theatre of the 
Orient Poetry and Protest Abroad,” etc. The 
lack of an analytical index makes it better suited 
for browsing than for ready reference 


Theater in Words 


Because of Nathan's long experience and reputa- 
tion, The Theater in the Fifties” 1s a discrimi- 
natingly critical overview of the players and play- 
wrights, critics and reviewers who have come upon 
the stage in the last few years. The author replies 
to those who might complain that the findings are 
based upon a too insistently personal view by 
citing the late Edgar Wilson Nye’s retort to a simi 
There are just two people entitled to 
newspaper 


lar protest 
refer to themselves as ‘we’; one 1s a 
editor and the other is the fellow with a tapeworm.’ 
That's a mighty cute retort which will not satisfy 
reference librarians who still insist on the “un 
biassed treatment of the subject.’ But they will read 
Nathan with pleasure 


The Great Outdoors 


Spring comes early in the South and those who 
wish to know more of its flora will find in Flowers 
of the South™ clear black and white drawings ac- 
companying the detailed descriptions of both native 
and exotic plants. For it is for the average individ- 
ual rather than the technical botanist that this selec 
tion of 500 plants has been made, giving both 
botanical and popular names, a detailed index, and 
over 25 color plates, including appropriate ly the 
magnolia grandiflora. Additional features are the 
notes on cutting, arranging, and planting both wild 
and cultivated plants. It will surely prove popular 
in every Southern library and in certain ones above 
the Mason Dixon Line 

Though fall and not spring is the time to think 
of planting bulbs, The Complete Book of Bulbs™ 
takes you round the year, a practical manual on the 
uses, cultivation, and propagation of more than 100 
species, handsomely illustrated and described for 
the amateur. This basic volume ts a must for any 
collection on gardening 

Audubon Guides ™ brings together in one volume 
the well known Audubon Bird Guide and Audubon 
Water Bird Guide, in two separately paged parts, 
making a handy field guide to the birds of Eastern 
and Central North America, Some might prefer to 
have illustrations accompanying the text, but lump 
ing them together in two sections has allowed for 
over 1000 pictures, 885 in full color, which would 
have cost much more to reproduce if each had ac 
companied its description 

More specialized is Wildlife in Alaska, an Ecc 
logical Reconnaissance“ whose subtitle is an indi 
cation that this field study of great horned animals 
is not addressed to the amateur. It stresses the im 
portance of wildlife management, with chapters on 
the status of the moose, the reindeer, and the cari- 
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bou, mentioning their pre ators, University librar 
1¢s interested in conservation will find it useful 

Of general interest is Hunting and Fishing in 
North America,’ an anecdotal and informal account 
by a contributor to sporting magazines. Though the 
author describes habits, location, and methods for 
taking different species based on his thirty-odd years 
of personal experience, this is better for browsing 
than for reference purposes, for the author Says, 
Don't look for anything very scientific, because I 
don't know anything very scientific. I just like to 
hunt and fish.’ 


Indoor Pleasures—Food, Drink. 
and Siamese Cats 


An excellent public library title is Parents’ Maga 
ine Family Cookbook," with its over 500 health 
ful, appetizing, and economical recipes, designed 
specifically for families with children. There is no 
funny business in this volume, and nothing chi-chi 
For the lighter touch, the gourmet's approach, one 
must turn to the Pleasures of Life Series ™ ™ by the 
president of the Wine and Food Society. These an 
thologies, handsomely illustrated with color plates 
of eating and drinking scenes by the great masters 
are full of miscellaneous information on food and 
drink, but contain no recipes. College students 
looking for an interesting subject for their freshman 
English so-called “research” paper, will find a mine 
of out-of-the-way material here. The average house 
wife will find the volumes a bit rich for her taste 

A very practical book for Siamese cat lovers is 
the Stamese Cat Book,” with clearly written chap 
ters on the character, health, breeding, grooming 
shipping, and showing of this very popular breed 
The photographs are excellent 


History 


Pictorial histories are quite the rage with pub 
lishers these days and recent months have seen the 
publication of two widely different ones, Pictorial 
History of American Ships® and Pictorial Histor) 
of the Jewish People.’ The first makes extensive 
use of cartoons and employs very little text. The 
second has fewer and smaller pictures, a great deal 
more text, and is a much more important and sub 
stantial reference volume, by the author of A Treas 
ury of Jewish Folklore 

Kraus’ The Writing of American History™ has 
been rewritten and expanded from the author's 
earlier History of American History and brings up 
to date an important contribution to American 
historiography 


Chemistry 


The Van Nostrand Chemists Dictionary™ is an 
encyclopedic desk dictionary, arranging under key 
word both definitions and explanations of more 
than 11,000 terms in all fields of chemistry as 
well as in industrial chemistry and chemical en 
gineering. Definitions have been written, as far 
as possible, in the most commonly 
Structural formulas are employed only when neces 
sary to clarify the structure of the compound or the 
course of the reaction under discussion. The format 
is excellent. The publisher and recognized special 
ists as editors lend authority to the volume 


used terms 
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Geography and Statistics 


Rand McNally World Guide™ is distinguished 
for its up-to-date and readable brief accounts of the 
countries of the world, arranged by continent, and 
for its gazetteer information. Since it 
and adapted from the larger and more expensive 
Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World, \i 
braries with this volume will not find it necessary 
to buy World Guide. Nor will those libraries with 
good, up-to-date encyclopedias need it, since it is 
chiefly intended for home purchase as a companion 
to World Atlas. It is a fine handbook to keep by 
the radio for more intelligent listening to world 
news 

Nalanda Year-Book and Who's Who in India 
and Pakistan,” now in its ninth year of issue, fol 
lows the pattern of statistical yearbooks, taking its 
statistics from official sources but not giving exact 
citations to them as they appear in the text. It is a 
good source for names of officials, description of 
commercial organizations, and associa 
tions, and general geographical, social, and eco 
nomic information. Almost 200 pages are devoted 
to the rest of the world. 


is selected 


SOCcIeties, 


Miscellaneous 


Dictionary of Mysticism™ is another of Frank 


Gaynor's compilations, this time containing over 
2,000 terms, “hundreds of which appear now for 
the first time in an English language dictionary.’ 
Of the 16 entries in the letter Z, six are not given 
in the second edition of Webster's New Interna 
tional. There are many ‘‘see” references, but if 
signs of the zodiac may be taken as a sample, there 
is evidence of hasty editing, for information on this 
subject appears under the names of the individual 
signs, under zodiac, under symbols, astrological, 
and under s/gn, with no “‘sce-also” references. Since 
there is no preface, it is not possible to criticize the 
contents in the light of the compiler's purpose 
Most libraries will be able to get along happily 
without it 


Virginia Kirkus has hailed Festivals of the Jeu 
ish Year” as “a scholarly piece of research and a 
masterly presentation.” The author views Jewish 
festivals not as static institutions but as manifesta 
tions of a constantly evolving process, and interprets 
them in the light of that whole process. The pub 
lishers state that there may be those who disagree 
violently with the author's interpretations, but feel 
that because of this, it fills a great need. Reference 
librarians looking for readable information on the 
Passover, Yom Kippur, and Hanukka, will find 
much more than appears in a general encyclopedia, 
together with a selected bibliography of further 
sources. 

A Treasury of Railroad Folklore® resembles the 
earlier Botkin anthologies, containing a wide range 
of selections from various stories, tall tales, tradi 
tions, ballads, and songs of the American railroad 
man, with an appended section entitled Railroadi- 
ana. Source is cited for each selection and the five 
parts are arranged under catchy titles and sub-titles 
Though broad in scope, it makes no attempt to be 
encyclopedic. The index of authors, characters, rail 
roads, subjects, and songs, oddly ends with the 
letter S, though the copy examined may be dcfective 
If not, the indexers have omitted “Track Lining 
Song,’ “You Wonder Why I'm a Hobo,” and a lot 
more. 
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It is odd to understand the appearance of Avail- 
able Books of All Publishers 1953-54," of which 
the A-Ayres part has appeared. Intended as a ref 
erence guide to books available from American 
publishers, agents, and distributors, it is arranged 
in dictionary form under author and title, giving 
name of publisher and price. Since this same in 
formation is available in Books in Print, it seems 
a pity to add one more instance of the widely de 
plored duplication of bibliographic effort. But a 
check of the A-Abbdott items shows 12 items in 
Books In Print, but not in Available Books, and 33 
the other way ‘round, though most of the latter are 
inexpensive items or cheap reprints. Some varia 
tions in spelling of authors’ names and use of ini 
tials in place of full first names will be found in 
comparing the two, Whether or not this warrants 
the publication of both remains to be seen. Of 
which, more later 


The Brooklyn Public Library celebrated Valen 
tine’s Day by distributing to its patrons a valentine 
advertising its newly inaugurated telephone refer 
ence service 


A VALENTINI 


To all the folks 
Ask MS Ghestions 


who, rain ov shine 
from 9 to 9: 


Why on earth does the porcupine 
Have quills, and not the homebred swine? 


What's the formula for turpentine? 
Can a city dweller grow columbine? 


What fish can I feed a fussy feline? 
And how de-flea an itchy canine? 


Can a man on his stomach be called supine? 
Does a wasp ever fly what we call a bee-line? 


At just what stage do cows become kine 
And are reindeer classified as equine? 


There is no food nor any wine 

On which a library d rather dine 

Than questions: nothing's quite so fine 
As a prying, pumping, probing line 

A digging-up, rumaging, ransacking line 


' 


SO BE OUR INQUISITIVE VALENTINI 











Display for 





Valentine's Day is a favorite holiday for chil 
dren in the Rockford, Illinois, Public Library's 
South East Branch. A large red and white valentine 
with ribbon streamers and lace paper doilies against 
a red background was made into a just-for-fun 
game. In each small paper heart 
around the larger heart was the numbered picture 
of a story-book character. Slips with corresponding 
numbers were provided on a nearby table for the 
children to identify each picture. Slips were taken 
to the librarian, who “corrected” them 


ucssing lace 





. . 
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The Brentwood High School library in Pitts- 
burgh used real records and red cardboard valen 
tines for a book and record bulletin board display 
entitled WHAT'S YOUR SPEED? 





Red construction paper, white paper lace doilies, 
drawing paper, and variety store valentines were 
the materials used for a display at the Artesia, New 
Mexico, High School library of BOOKS WITH HEART 
APPEAL. Most of the book jackets were inside the 
big valentines-—which were made from two sheets 
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the Month 


of white drawing paper folded and stapled together 
and tacked to the bulletin board so that the book 
jackets could be seen easily by a flip of the page 


The niche in our book shelf is used constantly 
for some form of display or for attractive flower 
arrangements, writes the librarian of the Artesia 
New Mexico, High School. “This particular dis 
play made use of a figure of George Washington 
with hatchet. He was painted quite effectively by 
a former art student and sprang from a magazine 
pie ad. The cherry tree is made by attaching paper 
leaves to a tree limb. And the cherries (as on 
curious boy discovered) are made by mixing salt 
flour, and water and adding cake coloring.” 





A globe sprinkled with small paper hearts set 
the theme for a book exhibit entitled LovE MAKES 
THE WORLD GO "ROUND at the Evander Childs High 
School library in the Bronx, New York. The dis 
play was executed by a student who cut the hearts 
out of red drawing paper, mounted them on lac 
paper doilies, and topped them with lace doily 
letters to form the display’s title. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS wei 


More About Recruiting 


ie THE NOVEMBER ISSUE of the Bulletin, I made 
a plea for serious consideration of more effective 
methods of recruiting good prospects for the school 
and children’s library fields. Two interesting letters 
have come in response to my appeal. 

The first, from Sister Letitia Marie, librarian of 
Walsingham Academy in historic Williamsburg, 
Virginia, contains the following suggestions : 

I would recommend that library schools have 
separate collections of children's books to arouse 
interest in and attract attention to them; that more 
attention be given—perhaps by displays for the 
benefit of all library students and also by actual 
class time—to authors and illustrations of children's 
books. ... Also, student assistants could be taken 
by the high school librarian to see librarians at 


work with children. 


Probably most library schools do have children’s 
collections for use’ in their literature courses. It 
might be well to give some attention to making 
their context more conducive to browsing. For ex- 
ample, the collection could be housed in a replica 
of an attractive school or children’s library where 
students could drop down in comfortable chairs 
and lose themselves in the delights of children’s 
books. The above-mentioned displays on the merits 
of library work with children might be included 
within this context. Possibly some favorable results 
would ensue! But the best arrangement I know of 
is to have a laboratory school library, with all its 
activity and drama close to the library school, where 
the students could have continuous opportunity to 
observe the challenging attractiveness of library 
service to youth. This can do far more than any 
brief visit to children’s or school libraries. 


A second letter comes from Mrs. H. E. Poppino, 
librarian of Argentine High School in Kansas City, 
and offers these ideas 


| know I am in an exceptionally good school 
system, but I use for recruiting ammunition the 
fact that school people are paid twelve months for 
nine months’ work, leaving three whole summer 
months for vacation-with-pay or for holding down 
a second job which means two pay checks! Also 
as an argument for being-a-librarian rather than 
being-a-teacher, I stress these facts: I have full 
faculty status in pay, retirement, etc., yet 1 have no 
papers to grade, no lessons to plan, and when I 
close the library door at night, I have nothing to 
carry home in the way of work except maybe some 
books | want to read, and that’s not work. 

I think perhaps we are going to have to lower 
our sights a little in regard to the requirements 
for work with children. One can be a good chil- 
dren's worker without four years of college and a 
year of "Methods of Bibliographic Research.” We 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and children's librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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need to streamline 1 am thinking of the 
NUTSINL 

P.S, I'd leave out that about “being above profit 
and earning a living with dignity.’ Salaries are 
The days of the poor but proud librarian 


Tell them so! 


courses. 
situation, ele. 


good 
are over 


In these days of inflation and high cost of living, 
I am sure that Mrs. Poppino is putting her finger 
on some vital considerations of young people who 
are seeking a profession. And yet, somehow I 
should be reluctant to use the arguments of good 
pay and easy work alone. After thirty years of 
vigorous but rewarding work in this field, I hope 
I can interprete to young people the satisfaction and 
happiness that I have found in the varied things I 
do each day. Many will agree, I am sure, that we 
never feel tired while actually working. At home 
in the evening, perhaps yes. But never on the job! 
The program is far too exciting and important to 
permit of fatigue. Nevertheless, all of us wish to 
live, not exist; so monetary reward cannot be ig 
nored nor the opportunity for a rich outside life 

These people have sent us their ideas on recruit 
ing. Now let us hear from you—either your sug 
gestions or comments on theirs 


Important Meetings in February 


As this issue reaches your desks, the midwinter 
meeting of ALA will have just been concluded in 
Chicago. As you know, this is the important time 
of the year when the officers, council, boards, and 
committees of ALA and all its divisions convene 
to take stock, discuss problems and policies, and to 
make plans for the future. Important steps are 
taken for our profession during the first week in 
February which will be of vital concern to all of 
us. When resumés of midwinter activities become 
available, be sure to study them carefully and be 
informed on the progress of our organization 

We are also on the eve of the annual convention 
of the American Association of School Adminis 
trators, held in Atlantic City, February 12 to 19 
This was discussed briefly on this page in the Janu 
ary issue, but is sufficiently important to mention 
again. Remember that there will be a discussion 
between school librarians and administrators on 
Wednesday at 2:30 with the theme, “The Superin 
tendent Looks Anew at School Library Service.” 
That administrators consider this a key meeting is 
substantiated by this statement in a recent letter 
from Dr. B. L. Smith, superintendent of schools in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, who is the chairman 
President Lawrence Derthick told me a few days 
ago that ours will be one of the largest and best 
discussions of the convention. With that in pros 
pect, he is assigning us a big room for our meeting 
We hope that all school librarians within accessible 
radius of Atlantic City will plan to attend and 
participate in the general discussion 


(Continued on page 51\1) 
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AVID EWEN'S EUROPEAN COMPO -ERS 
TODAY has just been published by th<’ Wil- 
son Company. This biographical and critical *zuide 
to prominent European composers iS a COM) j.nmi0n 
piece to Mr. Ewen's AMERICAN COMPC§SERS 
TODAY published by The Wilson Comp fay in 





1949. It sketches the lives and lists the chieycom 
positions of 106 composers who have written knusic 
since the turn of the century. Portraits are infZuded 
of all the composers with the exception of th retir- 
ing Breton, Le Flem 

Most of the material in this volume, rites 
Mr. Ewen, “was procured directly from firs hand 
sources—-from the composers themselves. Iguring 
an extended trip to Europe in 1952, I was ile to 
meet many of these people personally Ig-r the 
supreme patience and whole-hearted cooper.gion I 


encountered, I wish . to express my gre" tude 
But for that patience and that cooperation, t 4s vol 
ume would surely have been less informati:®: and 
less accurate. These direct and personal m “tings 
enabled me to include several significant Eu*»pean 
composers about whom little or no an m Is 


available in this country.” : 


The pronunciation of unusual or difficult “ames 
is indicated in footnotes. At the end of the “lume 
are a list of composers classified by nationa..y, an 
index to the sketches in which major schools tstyles 
and idioms are 
raphy 


discussed, and a selective ¢ pliog 


Celebrated European composers who en. crated 
to this country or South America in the 193)“ 5 and 
the war years and remained permanently .,e in 
cluded in AMERICAN COMPOSERS TC%)AY 
They are consequently listed by name oy'y in 
EUROPEAN COMPOSERS TODAY, with ; ¢-ross 


reference to the earlier volume 


: 


Doctoral Dissertations 
A total of 8,604 dissertations are listed in SOC 
FORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTI 7 BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1952-1953 Num- 
ber 20), on the basis of reports from 119 g gduate 
F 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS: 











* 
mentioned in the Lighthouse ‘ 
Ewen, David. AMERICAN CoMposERS “2 
DAY. $4 : 
Ewen, David. EUROPEAN COMPOSERS ° ‘9 
DAY. $4 
Trotier, Arnold H. and Marian Harn. :o 
Docrorat DISSERTATIONS ACCEP% tI 
BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1952-1'.:3 
(No. 20). $6 
gommaed 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


5 and Notes of W. ilson Publications 


institutions. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier 
Marian Harman, both of the University of Illinois 
Library, DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS is pub 
lished annually by The Wilson Company on behalf 
of the Association of Research Libraries. The list 
is broken down into general subject fields, and the 
dissertations in each field are grouped according to 
reporting institutions. The classified list is pre 
ceded by an alphabetical subject index, information 
on the publication and preservation of American 
doctoral dissertations, and a list of the university 
publications which abstract dissertations. A statis 
tical table shows the distribution of doctorates by 
university and by subject. 


and 


Earlier Publication 


BULLETIN Editor Marie D. Loizeaux calls to 
the attention of readers the earlier publication date 
also announced on page 502 of this issue, of the 
Summer Reading number of the WILSON LI 
BRARY BULLETIN. She plans the annual Book 
Week number for October as usual 


Visitors 


Frank C. Francis, keeper of the British Museum's 
department of printed books, and Leendert Brum 
mel, librarian of the Royal Library, the Hague 
were the recent guests of The Wilson Company at 
a luncheon sponsored jointly by the board of dire« 
tors and the editors’ council. 

Introduced by Wilson Company President How 
ard Haycraft, they spoke informally to the group 
Mr. Francis discussed the British National Biblio 
raphy, compiled at the British Museum, in a ques 
tion-and-answer period with bibliographical-minded 
Wilson editors and Dr. Brummel spoke briefly 
about present obstacles to interlibrary loan 

Both men, who observed Wilson bibliographic 
procedures in a tour of the Company, came to this 
country under State Department auspices to study 
means for improving bibliographical organization 
and control, particularly in the area of international 
cooperation 

Other recent visitors of The Wilson Company 
included 

Mrs. John C. Evans, wife of the BULLETIN’s 
late advertising manager, who died suddenly on 
December 2d 

Eleanor Hungerford, director of the 
classification office in Washington, D.C 

Bertha Frick, associate professor, Columbia Uni 
versity School of Library Service, who revised and 
enlarged the 6th edition of SEARS LIST OF SUB 
JECT HEADINGS 

Joan MacLean, compiler of the forthcoming 
Reference Shelf volume, AFRICA: THE RACIAI 
ISSUE, which is scheduled for March publication 
by The Wilson Company. 


decimal 


Marjorie Lyons, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 
Dr. K. H. Wallraf, assistant director of the 


Bremen Public Library, Germany. 
G. R. Nunn, University of Michigan Library 
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Staff 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
home in Croton Heights, 
to Phoenix, Arizona 

Wilson staff members expecting to attend the 
ALA Midwinter meeting in Chicago include Presi- 
dent Howard Haycraft, Secretary Charles J. Shaw, 
LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor Dorothy E. Cole, 
STANDARD CATALOG Editor Dorothy H. 
West. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor 
Marie D. Loizeaux, and INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX Editor Dorothy Charles. Miss Charles will 
preside at meetings of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, of which she is president 

During February, Miss West and business staff 
member Vineta Blumoff will represent the Com- 
pany at the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City and at the conference 
in Milwaukee of the National Association of Sex 
ondary-School Principals 


have returned to their 
New York, after a visit 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 509) 

As a companion piece to this discussion, don't 
miss the February ALA Bulletin. Irby Carruth, 
superintendent of schools in Austin, Texas, has 
raised several searching questions about school li- 
brarics. These are answered by two articles, one by 
Mary Peacock Douglas, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries in Raleigh, North Carolina, and the other 
by Dr. Harold Spears, assistant superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco 


I Apologize ! 


Much interesting material comes to me in the 
mail—books, periodicals, lists, etc. I am not always 
sure whether it is intended for the editor of this 
page or for the president of AASL. In the Decem 
ber issue, | mentioned some attractive lists from 
Oregon, which were evidently intended for me in 
my presidential capacity. Agnes Shields writes that 
only a limited number were printed for local dis- 
tribution—so please, do not write and request 
them! Some already have, which makes me happy 
because it is evidence that you really read this page 

Perhaps it would be a good idea, when sending 
me material for listing in the Bulletin, to state 
this specifically. And be to include the price 
or indicate if it is free on sequent 


sure 








At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor © 301 Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, Wis. 





ALA NOTES 


Nominations are sought for several awards which 
will be presented at the ALA conference in June 

They should be submitted before March 15 to 
Helen E. Wessells, Chairman of the ALA Awards 
Committee, at Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street 
New York 36, accompanied by reasons 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 and a 
special certificate, presented annually for distin- 
guished service in the profession of librarianship 

The Letter Award to a librarian, of $100 and a 
special certificate, presented annually by Ada Peirce 
McCormick, editor of Letter magazine, to a librar 
ian who, in the line of duty, contributes most to 
emphasize the human qualities of service, 

The Letter Library Award of $100 and a special 
certificate, given annually by Mrs. McCormick to a 
library for distinguished contribution on an issue 
of current or continuing importance 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 1952 
by the Forest Press, Inc., awarded annually to an 
individual or a group for recent creative profes 
sional achievement of a high order, particularly in 
library management, training, cataloging, classif- 
cation, tools and techniques of librarianship 

Librarians working with children and young 
people in public or school libraries are — to 
apply by March 15 for the annual E Dutton- 
John Macrae Award of $1,000 for A Bek study 
in the field of library work with children and young 
people. For details and application blanks, write to 
Frances Lander Spain, New York Public Library 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18 

Nominations for 1954 awards to two outstanding 
library trustees must be mailed to the Jury on Cita 
tion of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
by March 15 


Public Library Committee 


Members of the ALA committee appointed to 
gather material on the American public library 
situation for presentation to the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations are: Walter T. Brahm, 
Ohio State Librarian, Chairman; John H. Otte 
miller, Associate Librarian, Yale University Li 
brary; Helen A. Ridgway, Chief, Bureau of Librar 
ies, Connecticut State Department of Education 
Virginia McJenkin, Director, Fulton County School 
ae Georgia; ne B. Joeckel, Berkeley 

California, Consultant; L. Quincy Mumford, Dire: 
tor, Cleveland Public Libeaty 


T hoa most up-to-date, ctthectiatine, 
compact dictionary in the field 


McKAY’S MODERN 


GERMAN ENGLISH 
ENGLISH GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 


By K. WICHMANN. Revised in 1953 by 
L. BORINSKI, Ph.D., and H. B. BUSSMAN, 
Ph.D. Fills the need for a streamlined diction- 
ary that contains the many new words of recent 
years, especially in the technical and scientific 
fields. Roman type. 51/3 pages $2.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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OLD BIBLES REBOU:. 


A price, binding and style to meet every * 0 
Quality workmanship guaranteed. Write & ~ il- 
lustrated price folder. b 


“Internationally known specialist: & 


NORRIS BOOKBINDING COMPAR) 


102w Nichols Avenue Greenwood, ‘vies. 
* 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want a will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. our detailed quotations are within 
the a. * Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N.Y 











J 
We can supp: % many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titi, from 


BOOKS | foes 


ECHER AFNER, Inc thousand ve “-mes— 

sT 1-0 A others through + eMfi- 
The World's Leading 

International Booksellers cient search .< “vices, 


here and abroag No 


31 East Tenth Street j 
. charge for sears, ne 


New York 3, N. Y 





—5 STANDARD DOG BOG; 'S— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog * rid 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. b. 00 
CARE & KEEPING OF DOG—Sth ed. 3.00 
DOG SCRAPBOOK +).50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED’G *.00 
KEN’L BUILDING & PLANS %.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Magc -ne 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY + 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago ¥ 6 














Books not obtainable *rom 
publishers may be ava .able 
immediately from our yock 
of over a million volum +s or 
may soon be found Dy, our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, /..c. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3 Yi. Y. 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and ‘ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Beni. :tt 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of » 
223 fields of work and 483 cross ¢ 
references. Use on ANY by 

SIZE folders. ¥ 

List of headings. erst 706 labe * 
Complete. 0 Perea ‘ 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING 2. 


1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, 3 











< 


LIBRARIANS!: 


* 





We'll buy your =o quar sity 


ALICAT sOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest / 





287 So. — Yonkers 7 f — 
VACANCIES-LIBRARIA 


secure bette r r 


Where 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENC 


35 Fifth Ave. (Suite 906) New York 17, 








POSITIONS OPEN to college grad ates 





GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 
BACK 











NUMBER Lr Ney.W4l) | 3) 


VER 2 000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 


— Duplicates Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MACAZINE SERVICE 
6 £. 13th ST, NEW YORK3.N Y 


PET SHOP MANUAL $2.50 


How to go into the pet shop business. 

Complete guide. Well illustrated. Case 

Bound. First of its kind in the world. 
ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 
PO Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

















E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 30 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y 





DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single cx pies, volumes oF eets 


promptly and reasonably 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenve New York City 








STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography, Volumes 1-5 
are still available at a total cost of $27. Librarians are 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia 


For details, write 


JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





RAPIDLY GROWING LIBRARY in ex 








who also hold library degree. Adult 1<fet panding California has openings for Junior 
ence and circulation also young adult. tSal Librarians—bookmobile and service to chil 
ary, no experience, $3430 including “5150 | dren and young people. Salary range $289 
cost-of-living adjustment; 2 years p’ fes $361. 37% hour work week, vacation, sick 
sional experience, $3670. Salary sched. ic leave, retirement, civil service status. Grad 
annual increments, one month vacation, gtete uation from accredited library school re 
retirement plan. Hours: 38; summer quired. Apply Director of Library Service, 
Alice L. Jewett, Director, Mount Ve/ion, Public Library—Stockton and San Joaquin 
New York, Public Library. County, Stockton, California. 
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s Bate RRS Bs 

Ae a eee $ 

Ne ee sa * . 
Sadr ee 4 


1954 EDITIONS 


NOW AVAILABLE .. 


YEAR BOOK AND cu ‘ 
TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 


With Atlas * app. 878p.. 
1954 Edition © $3.00 


AND THE 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA 


With Atlas and Folding Map * 
1954 Edition ¢ $3. oe 





Published in London, and recommended by both 
Winchell and Minto, these Guides have been the 
standard reference source for African facts and 
figures for many years. 


The material presented covers a wide range of sub- 
jects: topography, climate, hewgr a government, 
travel, hunting, game preserves, flora, fauna, mone- 
tary and other standar , principal cities, points of in- 
terest, costs, and many other interesting and essential 
facts for the merchant, banker, traveler, and student. 


“THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY | 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 











| The latest “Who's Who” of dause 
has just been published 


~ EUROPEAN 
: c ‘COMPOSERS 





“Other titles in the Wilson Music Serien 


‘ 

» David Ewen 187 Ssepoehien 265 pages $4.00 (1949) © 
. courosans OF gael orgs 

David Ewen 230 biographies 488 pages $5.00 (1937) 


Bwen $00 biographics 398 pages $5.00 (1940) 


Seto pamer A Chronicle of Artists and Performances 
7 eae ten, (1949) 


i Mb o omg $05 biographies 158 pages ares (1940) 


DICTIONARY 
iM. Terry 218 pages $2.25 (1939) 


‘THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
50-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y 


§ 
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From Two to get ready 
by Nicolete M. Stack (Caxton Ptrs.) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











Keep Informed! 


Subscribe to the 


REFERENCE 
SHELF 


6 books as published 
$7.00 


Reference Shelf books are impar- 
tial, authoritative compilations of 
the opinions of recognized leaders 
on both sides of current, contro- 
versial problems. Comprehensive 
bibliographies are a Reference 
Shelf feature. 


Individual titles are priced at 
$1.75. However, subscribers re- 
ceive each book as published for 
only $7.00 in U.S. & Canada 
($10.00 Foreign), a worthwhile 
saving in money and bookkeeping. 





1. NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR 
SCHOOLS 

2. TELEVISION AND RADIO IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 

3. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1952-1953 


4. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RE- 
FORMS (for the 1953-1954 NUEA 
debate proposition) 


. STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 
. AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 


Books Mailed Postpaid 


All of the above titles 
are now available 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1954 
June issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BEN GuRION, Davin. Rebirth and Destiny 
of Israel. Philosophical Lib. 1954 $10 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Harvard Univ. 
Press 1950-51 $7.50 


EMERSON, R. W. Essays; first & second ser. 
Heritage 1953 $5 


FRENCH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. McKay 1953 $3 


GREEN, PAuL. Dramatic Heritage. French 
1953 $2.50 


LEYSON, B. W. Modern Wonders & How 
They Work. New rev. ed. Dutton 1950 
$3.50 


LockE, L. G. and others, eds. Readings For 
Liberal Education. Rev. ed. Rinehart 
1952 $5.50 


NussBAUM, ARTHUR. Concise History of 
the Law of Nations. Rev. ed. Macmillan 
1953 $5 


PAINE, THOMAS. Common Sense, and Other 
Political Writings. Liberal Arts Press 
1953 (American Heritage Ser.) 


PARTISAN REVIEW. The New Partisan 
Reader, 1945-1953. Harcourt 1953 $6 


READ, W. W. ed. Comparative Essays, 
Present and Past. Rev. and enl. Noble 
1953 


SITWELL, SACHEVERELL. Selected Works. 
Bobbs 1953 $4 


THEATRE ANNUAL 1953. Theatre Annual 
1953 $1.50 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


DUGGAN, ALFRED LEO, 1903- 
A Lady for Ransom. Coward-McCann 
1953 274p $3.50 


“Historical novel based on the career of an 
actual personage, the Norman knight Roussel de 
Balliol, a renowned leader of the Frankish mer- 
cenaries in the employ of the Byzantine emperors 
in the eleventh century. The fictional Roger fitz- 
Odo, an interpreter in Messer Roussel’s serv- 
ices, relates the story of his lord’s rise and fall 
to a group of young knights about to depart for 
Asia Minor.” Bkl. 


FoRBES, ESTHER, 1894- 
Rainbow on the Road. Houghton 1953 
343p $3.75 
New England of the 1830's is the back- 
ground for “the story of the making of a legend, 
as an itinerant portrait painter falls heir to the 
misadventures of a highwayman whom he re- 
sembles. Jude's marriage to high-handed Mitty 
is sufficient reason for his need to escape the 
trammels of farm life, and Mitty’s small nephew 
accompanies him on his adventurous summer's 
round.” Kirkus 


FRANKAU, PAMELA, 1908- 
Offshore Light, by Eliot Naylor ;pseud). 
Duell; Little 1953 277p $3.50 
“On the verge of insanity, Brooke Alder, 
brilliant American diplomat, is spirited away 
into a French villa retreat. To understand him- 
self and his lifelong values, he writes a cryptic 
manuscript about Leron, a mysterious, unworldly 
island, wherein the corrupt or noble figures are 
symbolic counter-parts of his wife and friends in 
their real, materialistic world. The effect of a 
‘madman’s dream’ upon each character is devas- 
tating.” Library journal 
HARTOG, JAN DE, 1914- 
The Little Ark; illus. by Joseph Low. 
Harper 1953 213p illus $2.75 


To millions of Dutch people the floods of 
1953 were an occasion of tragedy and heroism. 


To Jan Brink and his sister Adinda, the small 
sized hero and heroine of this story, the floods 
brought a magnificent adventure 


STUART, JESSE, 1907- 


Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge. McGraw 
1953 263p $3.50 

“Theopolis Akers lived alone on deserted 
Laurel Ridge hunting turtles and communing 
with various spirits until his privacy was in- 
vaded by his daughter and various strangers. 
Their city ways start to corrupt the ridge but it 
is not until one of Aker’s ‘spirits’ is almost 
lynched that the intruders leave.” McClurg. 
Book news 


Wuite, NELIA (GARDNER) 1894- 


The Spare Room; a novel. Viking 1954 
214p $3 
A “novel of character centers upon a lonely 
woman, visiting nurse of the town and anony- 
mous author of the local newspaper's Nature 
Notes column, a secret to be penetrated by the 
young man who comes to occupy her spare room 


and her young widow friend.” American news 
of books 


WINTERTON, PAUL, 1908- 


Cuckoo Line Affair, by Andrew Garve 
rpseud,. Harper 1953 212p $2.50 

“The members of Mr Latimer's family 
were convinced of his innocence even though he 
had been sent to prison for the brutal murder of 
a young woman, The real murderer was not 
found until after someone thought of repeating 
the crime. . . Sussex scene.” Huntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CHESTER, EDMUND ALBERT, 1897- 


Sergeant Named Batista. Holt 1954 276p 
front $3.50 
“The story of Batista is at once the story 
of the Republic of Cuba—in her first years, and 
of the man who through military and revolution- 
ary means exercised a stabilizing influence at a 
time of national nervousness.” Kirkus 
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Goopwin, RuBy (BERKLEY) 1903- 
It's Good to Be Black. Doubleday 1953 
256p $3.50 

In these personal reminiscences the author 
looks back on her early life in Du Quoin, Illi- 
nois, a childhood filled with the sense of com- 
munity and kinship that is one of the rich re- 
wards of belonging to a minority 


HENRICHSEN, MARGARET K. 1900- 
Seven Steeples; illus. by William Barss. 

Houghton 1953 238p illus $3 
“After the death of her husband the author 
undertook to study for the ministry. This is the 
story of the seven Maine churches whose pasto- 
rates she took over while preparing for her ordi- 
nation, rural churches where the people were at 
first remote and then sincerely frrendly iu their 
attitude towards a woman minister.” Publish- 

ers’ weekly 


IONGH, JANE DE 
Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Neth- 
erlands; tr. by M. D. Herter Norton. 
Norton 1953 256p illus $4 
‘Margaret of Austria, daughter of Emperor 
Maximilian, ruled as Regent of the Netherlands 
from the time she was twenty-four until her 
death. The author has woven into the history of 
this period descriptions of the customs of the 
time, of family life, and of famous personages— 
Henry VIII, Francis I, Cardinal Wolsey and 
others who were struggling for power.” 
Huntting 


LA FOLLETTE, BELLE (CASE) 1879-1931 


Robert M. La Follette: June 14, 1855- 


June 18, 1925... Macmillan 1953 2v 
(xx, 1305p) illus $15 
“Chapters 1-xxvi, by Belle Case La Follette 
and chapters xxvu-Lxxu, by Fola La Follete.” 
Subtitle 
“His wife and daughter set forth the de- 
tails of the brilliant career of ‘Fighting Bob’ La 
Follette, the progressive governor of Wisconsin, 
senator under four Presidents, champion of free 
speech and a free press, and unsuccessful con- 
tender for the Presidency, Provides tam .. . 
account of Washington social life as well as an 
inside view of the political scene of the times.” 
Retail bookseller 


WuirE, ELWYN BROOKS, 1899- 
Second Tree from the Corner. Harper 
1954 253p $3 
“Most of the pieces in this book were pub- 
lished first in “The New Yorker’ ” 
“Whoever sets pen to paper writes of him- 
self, whether knowingly or not, and this is a 
book of revelations: essays, Y age stories, opin- 
ions, reports, drawn from past, the present, 
the future, the city, and the country.” Foreword 
WRIGHT, ORVILLE, 1871-1948 
How We Invented the Airplane; ed. and 
with commentary by Fred C. “4 
drawings by James MacDonald. Mc- 
Kay 1953 78p illus $1.75 
The story in Orville Wri 
of how he and his brother Wi 


’s own words 
invented the 
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airplane. This story was discovered among the 
Wright papers, now in the Library of Congress 
Contents: How we invented the airplane, 
by O. Wright; After the first flights, by O. 
Wright; After Kitty Hawk, by F. C. Kelly 
A condensed version was published in Har- 
per's magazine 


AMERICAN PHENOMENA 


HUBBARD, HARLAN 
Shantyboat; illus. by the author. Dodd 
1953 352p illus map $4 
“The pleasures of building a shanty boat 
and of keeping house and traveling in one are 
quietly extolled by an artist who, with his wife, 
spent two years building the boat near Cincin- 
nati and three years in drifting down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to New Orleans.” Bkl. 
RANDALL, CLARENCE BELDEN, 1891- 
Freedom's Faith. Little 1953 198p $3 
The author “believes that the source of 
America’s greatness lies in the hearts and minds 
of her people. He realizes that there are forces 
in our midst which tend to destroy our system 
and calls for a new sense of personal responsi- 
bility and leadership.” Huntting 
RUCHAMES, LoulIs, 1917- 
Race, Jobs & Politics; the story of FEPC. 
Columbia Univ. Press 1953 255p $3.75 
“The purpose of this study is to present a 
comprehensive picture of the effort to achieve 
fair employment practices through government 
intervention. It includes a description of the 
origins, history, and impact upon discrimination 
of the President's Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, created by the late President 
Roosevelt in 1941; an evaluation of state and 
municipal fair employment practice legislation; 
. . and the history of the movement... on a 
national level.” Preface 
SANDOZ, Marl, 1907- 
Cheyenne Autumn. McGraw 1953 282p 
illus map $4.50 
The “true story of a up of Northern 
Cheyennes, who fled their O ma reservation 
in 1878 to be massacred by soldiers before a 
mere handful of survivors could reach home on 
the Yellowstone.” Retail bookseller 


FASHION HISTORY 


BEATON, CECIL WALTER Harpy, 1904- 
Glass of Fashion. Doubleday 1954 397p 
illus $7.50 
Fifty years of dress and décor: a kaleido- 
scope of changing tastes and the people who in- 
spired them 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON WOLSEY, 1889- 
The World’s Good ; Education for World- 
Mindedness. Day 1954 301p $4 
“A book for teachers, parents and clergy- 
men that gives practical suggestions for the edu- 
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cation of children and young people to help 
them get the vision of world-wide cooperation 
for world-wide well-being. Two-thirds of the 
text is devoted to glimpses of the U.N. at work 
and to what it is doing all over the world.” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 


LANGUAGE 


LAIRD, CHARLTON GRANT, 1901- 
Miracle of Language. World Pub. 1953 
308p illus $4 
The author presents all the adventure, mar- 
vel and wonder of language in a way that makes 
the discoveries and ideas of modern linguistics 
comprehensible to everyone 


MEDICINE FOR THE 
PUBLIC 


MEANS, JAMES HOWARD, 1885- 
Doctors, People, and Government. Little 
1953 206p $3.50 

“It is the p se of this book to review 
the public affairs of medicine, to scrutinize the 
factors involved in the improvement of medical 
service, to note what is being done, or should be 
done, to solve them, and also to stir up popular 
interest in these matters in order to stimulate 
formation of an enlightened public opinion.” 
Preface 


SMOLLAR, LEO, 1912- 
Know Your Doctor, by Leo Smollar, with 
Neil Morgan. Little 1953 173p $3 

“The authors’ thesis is that people bother 

their doctors with groundless fears. Dr. Smoller 

uses cases histories as he talks with the layman 

about anemia, heart trouble, fatigue, constipa- 

tion, asthma, nervousness, and headaches 

Huntting 


THE MIND 


RHINE, JOSEPH BANKS, 1895- 
New World of the Mind. Sloane 1953 
339p $3.75 

Dr Rhine reports on his “researches in 
parapsychology at e¢ University. He briefly 
reviews the work done, presents proof of extra- 
sensory perception, defends his work against the 
hostile criticism of orthodox psychologists, and 
discusses at length the tremendous importance of 
his discoveries to mankind.” Library journal 


MODERN INDIA 


BOWLES, CHESTER, 1901- 
Ambassador's Report. Harper 1954 415p 
illus maps $4 
An unconventional diplomat's report on 
modern India, what is going on and the 


attitude of the Far East to America. Former 
U.S. Ambassador to India and Nepal includes as 
well an account of his three months of intensive 
travel throughout the East at the conclusion of 
his mission. Illustrated with photographs 


MUSIC 


GOLDOvsKY, Boris, 1908- 


Accents on Opera. . . With vital statis- 


tics On operatic premiéres, by 
Ellis Peltz. Sponsored by The Metro- 


ray Opera Guild, Inc. Farrar, 
traus 1953 206p illus music $4 

“A series of brief essays stressing known 
and little known facts and facets of a familiar 
art.”” Subtitle 

“With accents light and heavy the author 
pauses to discuss operas from Don Giovanni to 
Peter Grimes, and in a following section tells de- 
tails of composition and production of the operas 
in a ‘Who's who.’ Kirkus 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM STEIN, 1912- 
Understanding Music; a new introduction 
to music’s elements, styles, and forms 
—for both the layman and the practi- 
tioner. Harper 1953 302p illus music 
$3.75 
“The ‘why’ and ‘how’ of all the main as- 
pects of music—sacred, secular, instrumental, 
vocal, solo, ensemble, old and new—are ex- 
plained. The author's object is to provide the 
reader with the means to keener enjoyment, 
more intelligent listening, more discriminating 
taste, and a richer factual background.” Huntting 
“A preliminary, shorter version of this 
book appeared in 1952 as a syllabus entitled 
“Toward an Understanding of Music’ ” 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES 


CLYMER, JOSEPH FLoyD, 1895- 
Those Wonderful Old Automobiles. Mc- 
Graw 1953 214p illus $5.95 
A companion volume to the author's 
“Treasury of early American automobiles” 
Historical material about the 21 pioneer 
automobile companies and their products, com- 
bined with jokes, songs, cartoons, early ads, and 
anecdotes. About 600 illustrations, none of 
which appeared in the previous volumes 


PRIDEAUX, TOM 

World Theatre in Pictures; from ancient 
times to modern Broadway. Greenberg 

1953 253p illus $7.50 
“The text covers every important period in 
the history of drama and is illustrated by pic- 
tures from ‘Life's’ theatre collection. Thus, the 
works of Sophocles are illustrated by the recent 
performance of Olivier as ‘Oedipus Rex,’ and 
the plays of Shakespeare by Gielgud, Barrymore, 

and others.” Retail bookseller 
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YEAR 
Flight; a pictorial history of aviation, by 
the editors of Year. . . Foreword by 
Donald W. Douglas. Year Inc. 1953 
192p illus $10 
“The complete story of man's conquest of 
the air from his earliest dreams to the present 
jet age, dramatically portrayed in over 1000 pic- 
tures.” Subtitle 


RELIGION 


BLANSHARD, PAUL, 1892- 

The Irish and Catholic Power; an Ameri- 
can Interpretation. Beacon Press 1953 
375p map (Beacon studies in Church 
and state) $3.50 

“The author of ‘American Freedom and 

Catholic Power’ wrote this book in answer to 

the challenge of Ireland's leading Jesuit maga- 

zine. It is both an account of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland and a story of the development of 

Irish Catholic power in the United States.” 

Huntting 


HEDLEY, GEORGE PERCY, 1899- 

Christian Worship; Some Meanings and 
Means. Macmillan 1953 306p illus 
$4.50 

Beginning with the history of each aspect 
of Protestant worship, Dr Hedley explains both 
its philosophy and practice, suggesting ways to 
use the traditional materials reverently and crea- 
tively. He covers such topics as church archi- 
tecture, music, preaching; also such occasional 
services as baptism and marriage. Of great value 
to the individual is the chapter on family wor- 
ship and private devotion 


SOUTH SEA IDYLL 


DANIELSSON, BENGT, 1921- 
Raroia; Happy Island of the South Seas; 
tr. from the Swedish by F. H. Lyon. 


Rand McNally 1953 304p 24 plates 
map $4.50 
First published in Swedish, 1951 
“One of the members of the Kon-Tiki ex- 
pedition was so enamoured of the island on 
which the balsa raft was wrecked that he re- 


turned there with his wife. This is his . . . ac- 
count of life on the little coral island of Raroia, 
where great beauty meets the eye and an un- 
troubled peace still prevails.” Ontario 


SPIES AND THE KREMLIN 


FINEBERG, SOLOMON ANDHIL, 1896- 
The Rosenberg Case; Fact and Fiction. 


Oceana 1953 159p $2.50 

Many pamphlets, sound recordings, pag- 
eants and an English play have depicted Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg as martyrs to hundreds of 
millions of people everywhere. This book at- 
tempts to present undistorted facts about their 
crime, their trial and their enormous services to 
the Kremlin both as spies and as propagandists 
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HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 
Crisis in the Kremlin. Doubleday 1953 
319p $3.95 


Malenkov, Molotov, Zhdanov, Ponotnaren- 
ko—these are Stalin’s heirs. But what is their 
legacy? In this analysis of the Kremlin's maneu- 
vers in recent years, Maurice Hindus reveals just 
what the free world does and does not have to 
fear from Stalin's successors. This is an interpre- 
tation of Russia’s power politics, her present 
situations, and her present dilemma 


VOLCANOES 


TAZIEFF, HAROUN, 1914- 

Craters of Fire; tr. from the French by 
Eithne Wilkins. Harper 1954 ,c1952, 
239p 24 plates illus maps $3 

First published in England, 1952 

The author “has made a career of studying 
the habits of volcanoes and predicting possible 
eruptions. In the Belgian Congo he was trapped 
between an impenetrable forest and a river of 
blazing lava. . . He has explored Etna and 

Vesuvius, and to the story of his personal ad- 

ventures he has added an. account of volcanic 

eruptions which have destroyed entire popula- 
tions.” Huntting 


WORLD WAR II 


CHURCHILL, SIR WINSTON LEONARD SPEN- 
CER, 1874- 
Triumph and Tragedy. Houghton 1953 
_ maps (Second World War, v6) 
6 


“The final volume in Churchill's history of 
the war, beginning with D-Day 11944). It in- 
cludes an appraisal of F.D.R., descriptions of 
Yalta and the Potsdam conference, and the Brit- 
ish elections of 1945."" Retail bookseller 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


DoriAN, EpirH M. 

No Moon on Graveyard Head; map by 
Forrest Orr. McGraw 1953 190p 
(Whittlesey House publications) $2.50 

“Steve and Linda meet for the first time 
and find themselves involved in many strange 
events on Graveyard Head. Intrigue and mystery 

are mixed with this story of young love in a 

Maine sea coast town.” Huntting 


RIPLEY, ELIZABETH (BLAKE) 1906- 
Michelangelo, a Biography. With draw- 
ings, paintings and sculpture by Michel- 
angelo. Oxford 1953 68p illus $3 
In this young people's biography, a genius 
of the Renaissance becomes a living personality, 
and Michelangelo's life story as he himself told 
it is revealed through his own works of art 
which are reproduced in 31 photographs 
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VERRAL, CHARLES SPAIN 
Captain of the Ice. Crowell 1953 151p 
2.50 
“In a story that moves as fast as hockey 
itself, we follow a team through a thrilling 
‘season of competition, and a boy through a tense 
personal rivalry to determine who will be next 
year's captain.” Huntting 


WELLMAN, MANLY WADE, 1905- 
Last Mammoth; decorations by Leej 
Ames. Holiday 1953 222p illus $2.50 
“The adventure of young Sam Ward who 
goes west from North Carolina in 1755 to an 
outlying Cherokee village to kill a mammoth 
that has been bothering them. . . Sam, and his 
Indian friend Otter run into trouble in the form 
of jealous Eagle Wing, get thrashed a bit by the 
monster Giluhda before they kill it with a home 
forged spear.” Kirkus 


WELLS, HELEN, 1910- 

Girl in the White Coat. Messner 1953 
184p (A romance for young moderns) 
$2.50 

“Medical technologist Eve Miller and her 
young doctor fiance become involved in a search 
for an important stolen formula. Tells much 
about a career in medical science.” Retail book- 
seller 


SUBTEEN 


BENNETT, ANNA ELIZABETH 
Little Witch; illus. by Helen Stone. Lip- 
pincott 1953 127p illus $2.50 
“Miniken Snickasee was the daughter of 
a witch. She could ride on a broom; she could 
brew magic spells; she didn’t have to go to 
school at all; and yet she wasn’t happy. She 
wanted to be just an ordinary child. . . Miss 
Bennett tells what happened when Miniken stole 
away from her mother and set out for school all 
by herself.” Horn bk. 
EvaATT, HARRIET, 1895- 
Secret of the Singing Tower; illus. by the 
author. Bobbs 1953 243p illus $2.50 
“An eleven-year-old Dutch boy solves two 
mysteries in this . . . story laid in Klokdorp, near 
Volendam on the Zuider Zee. The main —_ 
concerns a missing bell, the smallest of forty 
beautiful bells in the singing tower.” Huntting 
HEUMAN, WILLIAM 
Little League Champs; illus. by William 
Ricketts. Lippincott 1953 174p illus 
$2.50 
“There was dissension in the first Little 
League team of Williston because of national- 
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ities. The Beavers learned, almost too late, that 
it takes more than great pitching, fielding and 
hitting to make a winning team.” McClurg. 
Book news 


LOUDEN, CLAIRE 
Rain in the Winds; a story of India; story 
and pictures by Claire and George Lou- 
den. Scribner 1953 unp illus $2.50 
“Arun lives in present-day India. This 
story about him and Moti, his big elephant, 
shows in a very simple way, a country where 
drought brings famine and the coming of the 
monsoon brings new life.” Huntting 


ROGERS, FRANCES 
Fire Engine Boy; with drawings by the 
Lippincott 1953 180p illus 


author. 
$2.50 
‘Manhattan in 1859 is the scene of the vol- 
unteer fire-fighting that fills this . . . period story. 
From the moment that young David arrives to 
visit relatives next door to Number 8 Company, 
the business of becoming one of its runners—a 
fireman in training—is most important. , . There 
is a real climax when David wins an award for 
catching a firebug and then recovers Pete, their 
firehouse dog, stolen by rivals.” Horn Bk. 


STACK, NICOLETTE MEREDITH (MCGUIRE) 
Two to Get Ready; illus. by Gertrude 
Williamson, Caxton Ptrs. 1953 179p 
illus $3.50 
Fanny, Mary, Ed, and Billy Lynch lived on 
an Iowa prairie farm in the 1880's. Far out in 
the country, with no one near them, they had 
more excitement in their daily lives than half a 
dozen modern boys and girls could find in a 
city of today 


PICTURE BOOKS 


FircH, FLORENCE MARY, 1875- 
Book about God; illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Lothrop 1953 unp illus $2 
“God's works are all around us and the 
author has found the simplest way of explaining 


Him to children through the wonders of nature.” 
McClurg. Book news 


FosTER, MARIAN CuRTIS, 1909- 

Hotspur, by Mariana ;pseud). 
1953 unp illus $1.25 

Hotspur, a headstrong toy horse, deter- 

mined to leave his home in the toyshop. After 

a series of adventures with marionettes, dolls and 


wooden Indians, he is, however, happy to return 
Illustrations by the author 


Lothrop 





READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


field, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


PATON. Too Late the Phalarope 
SELINKO. Desirée 

Jones. From Here to Eternity 
SHELLABARGER. Lord Vanity 
CRONIN. Beyond This Place 

HILTON. Time and Time Again 
BeLtow. Adventures of Augie March 


Wititams. The Unconquered 
Wouk. Caine Mutiny 
WELLMAN. The Female 
Yersy. Devil's Laughter 
GANN. High and Mighty 
Goupce. Heart of the Family 
Kang. The Lady of Arlington 


NONFICTION 


Mauroits. Lélia 

PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .... 
Bropy. Gone with the Windsors 

LINDBERGH. Spirit of St. Louis 

SHEEN. Life is Worth Living 

Kinsey. Sexual Behavior in the Human 


ApLER. A House Is Not a Home 

MARSHALL. A Man Called Peter 

Wuire. Fire in the Ashes 

RAVERAT. Period Piece 

KEYHOE. Flying Saucers from Outer Space .. 
Ho.srook. Age of the Moguls 

CHURCHILL, Triumph and Tragedy 





